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Published every Week, at the Kennedy Building, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1893 


Dr. Philip Schaff 


APPRECIATION by the living is the best honor to the dead, 
A precise critical judgment of a venerable friend, whose 
work is just over, is not yet possible or desirable. Dr. 
Schaff’s final place among American scholars will be 
assigned him by the sure decision of the years. That it 
will be a distinguished place, no one doubts ; his work sets 
a standard and affords a basis for younger workers, but the 
very abundance and variety of it makes the attempt to’an- 
ticipate the suffrages of the future especially dangerous. 
Some personal impressions are all that can here be given. 

When one lingers over the words, it may seem strange 
that a Swiss gentleman, whose training, academic and theo- 
logical, was entirely German, should be called an American 
scholar, but it is noteworthy that the question never occur- 
ted to those who knew him. He was a thorough American. 
He fitted genially into his surroundings, both in Pennsyl- 
vania and in New York, He was cosmopolitan, probably 
by nature, certainly by habit, by the influence of his histor- 
ical studies, by the effect of early and constant intercourse 
with many lands, But he was American not only because 
he was cosmopolitan, but still more by mental acquiescence, 
by sympathy, and by the close knitting of personal ties, 

He used the language which became the instrument of his 
chief work with great facility, When he spoke it, an 
accent never offensive and often charming, betrayed the for- 
eign tongue, and yet he made it always evident that he had 
English at full command. His use of it was idiomatic and 
copious, if not elastic. When he wrote it one perceived how 
thoroughly available it was to him, as a means of expressing 
allhe thought, His English style was too simple and di- 
tect to have striking peculiarities. It was.free alike from 
the stiffness of purism, and from the looseness of an inex- 
act mind, It was a good, substantial, perspicuous style, 
formed on classic models, always subordinated to the purpose 
for which it was employed, but rising at times, under the in- 
fluence of absorbed conviction, into rhetorical beauty. 

All Dr. Schaff’s gifts and acquirements were at the service 
of the profession which he chose early and exercised for 
more than fifty years. He was first of all a student and 
teacher of Christian theology. He was familiar with many 
departments of theological science, but his most ample 
work was in Biblical interpretation and Church history. As 
an exegete his method was broad rather than minute, and 
although he was familiar with detailed investigations, his 
conclusions were generally reached on grounds that were 
simple and easily set forth. He believed in interpretations 
forthe people, and did much to popularize the results of 
scholarly work, By the quality of his mind he was able to 
feceive novel views without disturbance, but was cautious 
about committing himself to them. He was not an innova- 
tor, still less an iconoclast. His critical opinions were held 
n the light of practical consequences, and were put freely 
at the disposal of his fellow-men. 

8 Most important work was in Church history, His 

’ in this field cover nearly the whole of his profes- 
¢,and when he actually became Professor of Church 

wory it was as a veteran, with the greater part of his 

t already behind him. His conception of Church 

history was marked by inclusiveness on the one hand and 
metyon the other, The relation of the Church to the 
world in which it developed, and the conditions of its growth 
at each were carefully and largely considered. The 
 epoch-making individuals were wrought out with 
hous study and well-balanced judgment. He had 
Spirit, and while no man is without prejudices, his 








were held in check and modified by a natural sense of ea 
tice, and by the scholarly and human tolerance which his- 
torical studies so directly encourage, He dealt fairly with 
those whom he felt bound most strongly to condemn, The 
formation of the great creeds of the Church was to him an 
attractive object of study, and the hymns of all ages were 
treated with a really affectionate regard. He was widely 
read in the literature of his subject, and of adjacent sub- 
jects, and put into the hands of his students and his readers 
the opportunity of trying their own skill in research. 

Of the two types of historian, the philosophic and the pic- 
torial, he had perhaps more of the latter. A definite philos- 
ophy underlay all his historical constructions, no doubt, but 
it was not so much in searching analysis and the acute per- 
ception of remote causes, that he was distinguished, as in the 
presentation of well-rounded accounts of events as they ac- 
tually occurred, a just emphasis on their striking features, 
and a lucid portrayal of the influences amid which the actors 
moved, The value of this method, not as a substitute for an- 
other, but as its complement and corrective, is perhaps some- 
times lost sight of in these analytic days, In all his work, a zeal 
in gaining complete survey of his materials and a memory 
remarkably accurate and retentive were characteristic feat- 
ures. His mind easily arranged his materials in orderly 
form, and he could speak at short notice, with fulness and 
force, on any subject that he had once studied. He was sys- 
tematic in his mental operations, as in all his habits of labor. 
He could organize well, and several of the publications which 
have made his name best known owe their existence to his 
power of conceiving a large plan, and directing others in its 
execution, Hisown nnowlalae was somewhat encyclopeedic; 
but he made encyclopedias by means of his ability to com- 
bine many men in the accomplishment of one object quite 
as much as by means of his own specific learning, 

These paragraphs must come to an end, with much left 
unsaid, Yet this, at least, shall be added: the scholarly 
traits and labors which have been mentioned would not have 
gained for Dr. Schaff the secure place he has in the memory 
of many who are not scholars. His warm affections and 
manifold interests connected him with large numbers of peo- 
ple. The circle of his life intersected many other circles, 
He felt himself to be a part of humanity, It was always the 
higher and nobler relations of humanity that appealed to 
him, but not exclusively what we call its religious experience, 
No doubt the concerns of religion were chief with him, He 
longed very ardently for the complete triumph of Christian- 
ity, and worked tirelessly for reform of abuses, the spread of 
humane influences, the overthrow of religious barriers and 
the unity of Christendom. But he was interested in men 
and their doings—not only in men of his own profession 
and kindred pursuits, but, Mi really, in men of all profes- 
sions and pursuits—at least all that give play to the intellect- 
ual faculties, or afford room for the cultivation of literary 
and artistic taste. Saturday evening almost always found 
him first in a circle of — and then at the Century 
Club. His geniality brought out the genial side of others, 
He was full of friendliness, and his face, in health, beamed 
with kindly brightness in prvig, bogs friends, both old and 
young. His learning impressed his students, but it was his 
heartiness, his. cheerful word, his prompt response to inquiry 
and the kindling of hig interest at the sight of theirs that 
endeared him tothem, He will be remembered as a Chris- 


tian scholar, but by greater numbers still as a hearted, 

simple-minded Christian man. Francis Brown. 
Huco’s “ Ruy Blas” is announced in a sumptuous E. edition 
etchings 


by Estes & Lauriat. The text is to be illustrated 
after Adrien Moreau. The issue is to comprise 500 copies. 





























































Literature 
** The Letters of James Russell Lowell ”’ 
Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 2vols. $8. Harper & Bros. 


In ANNOUNCING these letters, a fortnight since, we ventured 
to say that no publication of the year was likely to surpass 
them in literary interest. Now that we have read the book 
we feel more confident than before that it will be regarded 
as the most delightful addition to American literature that 
the year 1893 has seen. We doubt if any contemporary 
writer has put more of himself into his letters than James 
Russell Lowell; certainly none has contrived to impart a 
‘cipaaal charm to his correspondence. In this sense, at least, 

e may be regarded as the man-of-letters par excellence of 
the nineteenth century. Letter-writing was never, with him, 
a perfunctory affair: it was an avocation not to be pursued 
at all times, but only when the fit was on. If he had often 
to excuse himself for leaving a letter long unanswered, he 
had never to apologize for answering one inadequately. He 
wrote poems with unusual facility, and it is plain that his 
letters cost him little pains; but this happy despatch (if we 
may use the phrase in another than its accustomed sense) 
was only secured by biding his time, and writing neither 
prose nor verse invita Minerva. How seriously he took the 

leasant task of letter-writing and how graciously he per- 
ormed it, two or three of the epistles here quoted by Prof. 
Norton bear double witness. One of them is addressed to 
Mrs, Francis G. Shaw of Staten Island :— 


. Y dear Sarah :—You know that I promised solemnly to write 
a a letter from Switzerland, and therefore, of course, I didn’t do 
These = promises to pay always do (or at least oleae 
ought to) come back protested. A letter ought always to be the 
genuine and natural flower of one’s disposition—proper both to the 
writer and the season—and none of your turnip japonicas cut 
laboriously out ofa cheap and flabby material. Then, when you 
have sealed it up, it comes out fresh and fragrant. I do not like 
shuttle-cock correspondences. What is the use of our loving peo- 
& if sg A can’t let us owe them a letter? if they can’t be sure we 
eep on loving them if we don’t keep sending an acknowledgment 
under our hands and seals once a month? As if there were a 
statute of limitations for affection! The moment Love begins to 
think of Duty, he may as well go hang himself with his own bow- 
string. All this means that if I should never write you another 
letter (which is extremely likely), and we should never meet again 
till I drop in upon you some day in another planet, I shall give an 
anxious look at myself in the mirror (while I am waiting for you to 
come down), and shall hear the flutter of your descen ing win 
with the same admiring expectation as I should now listen for 
your foot upon the stairs.” 


_ Another, to the same effect, to Miss Jane Norton, is dated 
sixteen years later (1869):— 

“ Authors—my altogether dear woman—can’t write letters. 
At best they squeeze out an essay now and then, burying 
every natural sprout in a dry and dreary sand-flood, as unlike as 
Po to those delightful freshets with which your heart over- 

the paper. ‘ey are thinking of their punctuation, of cross- 

ing their /’s and dotting their #’s, and cannot forget themselves in 
their correspondent, which I take to be the true recipe for a letter. 
* * * Now, you know that the main excellence of Cambridge 
is that nothing ever happens there. Since the founding of the 
College, in 1636, there has been, properly speaking, no event till 
¢ ake Lew rs to build his or on the parsonage-lot. * * * 
Imwood is Cambridge at the fifth power, and indeed one of the 
t merits of the ree he that it narcotizes instead of stimulat- 

g. Even Voltaire, who had wit at will, found Ferney an opiate, 
and is forced to apologize to Azs cleverest correspondent, Mme. du 
Deffand (do you remark the adroitness of the compliment in my 
italicized pronoun ?) for the prolonged gaps, or yawns, in his let- 

er-writing, Cowper, a first-rate epistolizer, was sometimes driven 
to the wall in the same way. There is something more than mere 
vacancy, there is a deep principle of human nature, in the first 
— of man to man when they meet—' What is the news?’ 
hermit has none. I en I was suddenly snatched away to 
London, my brain would prickle all over, as a foot that has been 
asleep when the blood starts in it . Books are good dry 
fo ; we can keep alive on them; but, after all, men are the only 
f pasture.” * * * 
‘The letters which Prof. Norton has gathered together in 
these two coroulent sheaves range in date from 1836, when 
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the writer was seventeen years of age, to 1891, when he was 
two-and-seventy, and vary in length from a few lines to seve. 
ral pages. They may fairly be regarded as constituting the 
writer's autobiography, though they will quicken rather than 
impair our eagerness to get hold of Prof. Woodberry’s forth. 
coming Life of Lowell,—As the boy who wrote the following 
letter was to write, later on, the satirical poem that stands side 
by side with “ Hudibras,” it is interesting to note his 
appreciation of the forerunner of “ The Biglow Papers :"~ 

“ Did you ever read ‘Hudibras’? It always was and always 
will be a great favorite of mine, an inexhaustible source of mirth 
from beginning to end, Who but Butler would have thought of 
apt and amusing a simile as this, 

‘ And now, like lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red begins to turn’ ? 
* * * Tam reading the life of Milton, and find it very interes 
ing; Azs first taste (as well as Cowley’s) for ape i was tovtall by 
reading Spenser. I am ae to have such good examples, for 
Spenser was always my favorite poet. I like the metre of the 
¢ Faery ueene’ ; Beattie’s ‘ Minstrel’ is in the same. Apropos of 
poetry, 1 myself (you need not turn up your nose and grin)—yes, | 
myself have cultivated the Muses, and have translated one or two 
es from Horace, your favorite Horace.” 

In his nineteenth year he was still “ cultivating the Muses,” 
In a nineteen-stanzaed rhyming epistle to George B. Loring 
he pleads:— 

“ Yet, as I ane day hope to climb 
Thro’ some sma chink to realms o’ rhyme, 
I trust ye winna think’t a crime 
I scrawl verse, 
But say I might hae wasted time 
In writin’ worse.” 

In a letter to the same young friend, written during his 
suspension from Harvard College, when he was “ rusticating” 
at Concord, he made this apologia pro vita sua:— 

*‘ Everybody almost is calling me ‘ indolent,’ ‘ blind dependent on 
my own powers’ and ‘on fate.’ Damn everybody! since every 
body damns me. Everybody seems to see but one side of my 
character, and that the worst. As for my dependence on my own 

wers, ‘tis all fudge. As for fate, 1 believe that in every mans 

reast are the stars of his fortune, which, if he choose, he may nik 
as easily as does the child the mimic constellations in the orrery he 
plays with. I acknowledge, too, that I have been something of 4 
dreamer, and have sacrificed, perchance, too assiduously on that 
altar to the ‘unknown God,’ which the Divinity has builded not 
with hands in the bosom of every decent man, sometimes blazing 
out clear with flame (like Abel's sacrifice), heaven-seeking ; some 
times smothered with greenwood and earthward, like that of Cain 
Lazy quotha! I haven't dug, ’tis true, but I have done as 
and ‘ since my free soul was mistress of her choicé, and 
books distinguish her election,’ I have chosen what reading I pleased 
and what friends I pleased, sometimes scholars and sometimes td 
I don't care that my companions should be able to calculate th 
~ and cosine of every step they take to serve a friend—not | 

rue, 

‘I have dreamed uncounted hours 
The visions that arise without a sleep,’ 

careless if the wise did shake their divine heads (or divining) and 
say, 


‘Of such materials wretched men are made. 


It was our intention to quote from these volumes the pat 
sages relating to the more eminent of Lowell’s ye 
raries, but to do so even briefly would necessitate the 
cation of a supplement to this week’s Cri#ic, We can 
refer the reader to what is said in eulogy of Emerso, 
apropos of his Phi Beta Kappa oration; of Holmes, m#@ 
knowledgment of his “ Emerson” ; of Hawthorne, inc 
tion with Miss Peabody’s article on the romancer; of Ru : 
combatting that critic’s comment on “The Cathedral > 
Longfellow, Aldrich, Alcott, Howells, Stedman, 
Agassiz, Gladstone, Newman, Carlyle and many others, 08% | 
in letters addressed to themselves, Fortunately the two vor 
umes are indexed, so that such reference will not be cume™ 
Our few extracts must be confined to such passages 49) 
ig 4 on the writer himself—utterances that help # 
know him better by letting us into the secret of hisa” 
estimate of himself, These p are by no means #™ 
and to our thinking they are the most valuable in the 
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- Lowell, like Thackeray, was sometimes mistaken for a 
cynic; but the young man who could write to a friend such 
a letter as he wrote to Sydney Howard Gay, in answer to a 
note telling of the death of his friend’s child, was not of 
such stuff as cynics are made of :— 


ag — entirely with what you have said of Death in your last 
letter; but at the same time I know well that the first touch of his 
hand is cold, and that he comes to us, as the rest of God's angels 
do, in disguise. But we are enabled to see his face fully at last, 
and it is that of a seraph. So it is with all. Disease, poverty, 
death, sorrow, all come to us with unbenign countenances ; but from 
one after another the mask falls off, and we behold faces which 
retain the glory and the calm of having looked in the face of God. 
To me, at least, your bereavement has come with the softest step 
and the most hallowed features, for it has opened a new channel 
for my love to flow towards you in.” 


No less free from taint of cynicism is the following 
paragraph from a letter written a year later (at the age of 
twenty-six), to Charles F. Briggs (“Harry Franco ”)—the 
friend in New York to whom he wrote (and presented) “A 
Fable for Critics,” the best-selling of his books:— 


“Though I have never yet done anything that was a fair ex- 
ponent of the poetical abilities which I am conscious of possessing, 
yet I have confidence enough in myself (even if I desired ex! eget 
to wait serenely and quietly for my time to come round. Yet I am 
annoyed sometimes at being. misconceived by meaner men—not as 
= but asa man. My sorrows are not literary ones, but those 

daily life. 1 pass through the world and meet with scarcely a 
response to the affectionateness of my nature, I believe Maria 
bs | knows how loving I am truly. Brought up in a very reserved 
and conventional family, I cannot in society appear what I really 
am, I go out sometimes with my heart so full of yearning towards 
my fellows that the indifferent look with which even entire stran- 

pass me beings tears into my eyes, And then to be looked upon 
Teens who do know me (externally) as ‘Lowell the poet ’—it 
makes me sick. Why not as Lowell the man—the boy rather—as 
Jemmy Lowell, as I was at school?” 


He reverts to this theme the next 
writing to the same old friend :— 


“Thave got into a way of looking on the Poet Lowell as an al- 
her different personage from myself, and feel a little offended 
my friends confound the two. I find myself very curiously 
compounded of two utterly distinct characters. One half of me is 
clear mystic and enthusiast, and the other humorist. If I had 
lived as solitary as a hermit of the Thebais, I doubt not that I 
should have had as authentic interviews with the Evil One as they, 
and, without any disrespect to the saint, it would have taken very 
to have made a St. Francis of me. Indeed, during that part 
of my life in which I lived most alone, I was never a single night 
unvisited by visions, and once I thought I had a personal revela- 
tion from himself. I can believe ectly in the sincerity of 
those who are commonly called religious imposters, for, at one 
time, a meteor could not fall, nor lightning flash, that I did not in 
some way connect it with my own interior life and destiny. On 
the other hand, had I mixed more with the world than I have, I 
should probably have become a Pantagruelist.” 

It was to his oldest friends that he wrote the longest let- 
ters (except now and then, as in the case of an important 
one to Mr, Joel Benton); but the best things are sometimes 
m the shortest of them, To Edward M. Davis he writes in 
“Had you known me before I had used the pen professionally, I 
might have overwhelmed you with long ro-tene aa it is, I consid- 
‘every poem I write (whether I publish it or not) as a letter to 
all those whom I hold personally dear. I feel that I have made a 

communication of myself so than in any other way—that is, 
I in this way written my friends a letter from the truer 
- R. L., who resides within, and often at a great dis- 
fom, the external man, who has some good bag ities, but 
procrastination is enough to swamp them all. I put off 
from day to day because I do not like to write a short let- 
and cannot bear to send a long one which does not contain the 
best essence and outcome of me. 
fo his friend Gay, then editing Zhe Standard, to which 
hehimself had been a contributor, he says:—“ I was not 
= willing but desirous that my name should appear, be- 
ise I scorned to be indebted for any share of my modi- 
9 emg’ to my abolitionism, without incurring at 
whatever odium might be attached to a com. 
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plete identification with a body of heroic men and women, 
whom not to love and admire would prove me unworth 
of either of those sentiments, and whose superiors in all 
that constitutes true manhood and womanhood I believe 
never existed,” 

We have quoted only the more serious letters thus far; 
but one would be sadly misled who should fancy the tone of 
these volumes predominantly grave. There is no less of 
wit and humor in them than of sage reflection and sound 
criticism, When he'was in a merry mood, he wrote as we 
find him writing to Leslie Stephen—one of the few friends of 
his later years whom he favored with letters as long as those 
he wrote habitually to Prof. Norton, Messrs. Loring, Briggs 
and Godkin, and “Tom Brown” Hughes:— f 

“ Now remember that your first dinner in America (reas) is to 
be eaten with me, and I only hope you won't arrive on one of those 
days of household dyspepsia —washing or ironing day, But, after all, 
the real flavor of a dinner is the welcome, and yours will be hearty. 
You shall have a new brier-wood pipe—though I am sorry to say 
that the war has somehow got into the tobacco—and I have some 
excellent materials for the making of nightcaps, in which there 
shall be acres of pleasant dreams without a single toadstool of 
headache (and how full-grown they do get sometimes in a night !) 
in their whole expansion.” 


A still merrier note is struck in other letters—as in this 
to Miss Norton, apropos of the unveiling of Greenough’s 
“Franklin” in 1866:— 


“There are to be two addresses and an oration, Only think 
how interesting! and we shall find out that Franklin was born in 
Boston, and invented being struck with lightning and printing and 
the Franklin medal, and that he had to move to Philadelphia be- 
cause great men were so plenty in Boston that he had no chance, 
and that he revenged himself on his native town by saddling it 
with the Franklin stove, and that he discovered the almanac, and 
that a penny saved is a penny lost, or something of the kind, So 
we put him up a statue. I mean to invent something—in order to 
encourage sculptors. How to make butter from cocoanut milk, for 
example—or, by grafting the cocoanut with the breadfruit-tree, to 
make this last bear buttered muffins. Or, still better, if I could 
show folks how to find the penny they are to save. That has 
always been my difficulty. Or would it be enough to do as the 
modern apes who invent the new by exaggerating the old, and be 
original by saying a do//ar saved is a dollar lost—or we shall never 
feather our nests from the eagles we have let fly?” 


In sending to Zhe Century an autograph from the “Com- 
memoration Ode,” to be prefixed to the Nicolay-Hay His- 
tory of Lincoln, Mr, Lowell wrote to Mr, R, W, Gilder a 
letter from which we quote this interesting passage:— 


“The passage about Lincoln was not in the ode as originally re- 
cited, but added immediately after. More than eighteen months 
before, however, I had written about Lincoln in the North Ameri- 
can Review—an article which pleased him. 1 déd divine him earlier 
than most men of the Brahmin caste. The ode itself was an im- 

rovisation, Two days before the Commemoration I had told my 
riend Child that it was impossible—that I was dull as a door-mat. 
But the next day something gave mea jog and the whole thing 
came out of me with a rush, I sat up all night writing it out clear, 
and took it on the morning of the day to Child, ‘I have ren a | 
but don’t yet know what it is, or whether it will do, Look at it 
and tell me.’ He went a little way apart with it under an elm-tree 
in the College yard. He read a passage here and there, brought it 
back to me, and said,‘Do? I should think so! Don’t you be 
scared.’ And I wasn’t, but virtue enough had gone out of me 
to make me weak for a fortnight after. I was amazed at the 
raises I got. Trevelyan told me afterwards that he never could 
ave carried through the abolition of purchase in the British Army 
but for the reinforcement he got from that poem. ‘I advise you to 
listen to this,’ Sumner used to say when he was talking about himself 
(as he commonly was); ‘¢A#s is historical!’ So, having snubbed 
myself, I go on to say that I send the portfolio by express.” * 

But no amount of quotation could do more than pique the 
reader’s eagerness to possess these two wide-waisted volumes. 
As they are edited by Prof, Norton, it were superfluous to 
commend the shape in which they have been given to the 
world. They lack nothing in the way of footnotes and other 
elucidatory matter; and an appendix holds a valuable “ char- 
acter sketch” of Lowell by Mr. Leslie Stephen. (For an in- 
teresting letter of Mr. Lowell’s, see page 289 of Zhe Critic.) 
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‘* Men of Achievement’’ 


Statesmen. By Noah Brooks. Men of Business. By W. 0. Stoddard, 
$2 cach. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


HERE Is A BRACE of volumes which will contribute to 
the making of the best specimens of manhood, The recipes 
they contain are derived not from the theories of clois- 
ters or studies, but from the experiences of living men. We 
have examples of men who have done it. They have not 
talked about winning success, but they have won it; and they 
have stamped their character on American civilization, 

These books have been written by men who are success- 
ful as authors, but whose authorship is not of a kind remote 
from the interests of active men. Noah Brooks has himself 
had a wide experience of American life and achievement; he 
knows not only a section of our country, but large areas of 
it, by personal trial; he has lived in the West and in the 
East, in the wilderness and in crowded cities, He has 
conducted newspapers; he wastes no words; he does not 
dump the contents of a biographical dictionary into his 
book, nor load his pages with prolix details. He draws a 

icture, clear and sharp, every line telling, of the men who 
illustrate achievement and leave the easily traceable lines of 
success which may be followed, though not always imitated 
in detail. Mr. W. O. Stoddard understands the various 
types of humanity and realizes the idea a particular man 
stands for, There is no evidence on his pages that he has 
made his story exclusively from printed or written data, On 
the contrary, there is a strong proof of his actual knowledge 
of the men whom he has pictured with pen and ink. The 
books are unbedizened with the gold and paint which deco- 
rate alike the barbarian and the Christmas holiday book. 
They are fully illustrated and neatly bound and printed. 

r, Stoddard describes sixteen typical Americans—Astor, 
Vanderbilt, Tiffany, Roach, Morton, E. D. Morgan, Field, 
Depew, Stewart, Armour, Claflin, Roberts, Pullman, Cooper, 
Field and Stanford. These are knights of modern life, not 
arrayed in steel and charging upon iron-clad horses against 
peasants in clouts or fellow-knights on the gory field, but 
resolutely advancing from poverty to wealth, from obscurity 
to fame, from the vanishing point of no influence to areas of 
power. In the characterization of Mr, Stoddard, one incar- 
nates romance, another competition, another taste, another 
genius; one stands for development, another for variety, an- 
other for tenacity, another still for growth. Other qualities 
in the varied human nature of our populace, illustrated by 
these men, are those of perception, organization, liberality, 
dash, originality, invention, business principles, and counsel, 
One is further impressed, in reading these biographies, with 
the fact that our nationality is a composite of European 
stocks, Most of these typical Americans are of non-English 
ancestry—German, Dutch, French, Scotch, Irish, Welsh; 
yet the richly varied and also richly gifted English race shows 
no trace of decadence in America, While to adult readers 
the very names of these men of success are their biography, 
yet the boys need to know the outlines of their stories, and 
both boy and man will profit by reading the pages of our 
modern Plutarchs. 
Mr. Noah Brooks pictures the lives of twelve American 
statesmen, with most of whom he has been personally ac- 
uainted, The illustrations in this book are excellent addi- 
tions to the text and help us to realize both the men and the 
estimation in which they are held. Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
Benton, Seward, Chase, Lincoln, Sumner, Tilden, Blaine and 
Garfield are here described. The reasons for their success 
are shown clearly. If we made comparison of the two books, 
we should say that Mr. Stoddard is the more expert literary 
ist, more careful of the general pose of his subjects and the 
details of his picture, while Mr, Brooks is deeper in his 
eralizations and more careful in his discrimination of the 
orces moulding the man. Interesting as Mr. Brooks's work 


is, it will probably prove more attractive to adults than to 
readers. Nevertheless his sketches are clear and strong, 
and have that firm touch and depth of color which come 
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from close contact with real life rather than from an academic 
knowledge of men and things, 

In looking over the list in the series of books yet to come, 
we find that while “travellers and explorers” and “ inven- 
tors” are advertised, nothing is said of those mighty men of 
achievement who have wrought out grand ideas which have 
become the property of the whole race. Surely the pub- 
lishers cannot mean to encourage the evil spirits of Philis- 
tinism by intimating that there is nothing worthy of the imi- 
tation of our boys and young men in the fields of thought, 
scholarship and reform, By all means let us have a volume 
from a “ magnetic” writer who can put into electric phrase 
the story of the American thinkers. 





** Poems Here at Home’’ ~ 
By James Whitcomb Riley. $1.50. The Century Co. 


A NEW VOLUME of verse by the most popular poet in the 
country may be said to need no reviewer's opinion of its 
worth to help it to success, Despite the cry that books of 
verse do not sell, here is Mr, Riley’s latest collection—and 
three large editions sold as soon as published! And we are 
assured that the entire sale of this fortunate poet’s several 
books averages the enormous number of 40,000 copies every 
year. Fiction sells, yet we wonder how many of our novelists 
can match this record. 

We venture to say that Mr. Riley’s popularity is due to the 
fact that his verse is of a kind that appeals to the heart rather 
than to the head. These “ Poems Here at Home” are all 
of that character, both those in dialect and those not in 
it. In them the poet gives expression to a great variety of 
the thoughts and experiences common to us all, and always 
with a directness, simplicity and originality that is as unusual 
as it is charming. He writes out of his own life; what he 
pictures he himself has seen, heard or felt; so it happens 
that the least of these poems has the quality of genuineness 
and, having this quality, does not miss its mark. Writing of 
the home poems in his “ Proem” he defines his position 
felicitously in these stanzas:— 

“ Who'll sort em out and set ‘em down, says I, 
*At’s got a stiddy hand enough to try 
To do ’em justice 'thout a-foolin’ some, 
And headin’ facts off when they want to come ?— 
Who's got the lovin’ eye, and heart, and brain 
To recko’nize ‘at nothin’s made in vain— 
’At the Good Bein’ made the bees and birds 
And brutes first choice, and us-folks afterwards ? 
a * * * * * * 
“ No ‘ Ladies’ Amaranth,’ ner ‘ Treasury’ book— 
Ner ‘ Night Thoughts,’ nuther—ner no ‘ Lally Rook’! 
We want some poetry ‘at’s to Our taste, 
Made out o’ truck ’at’s jes’ a-goin’ to waste 
’Cause smart folks thinks it’s altogether too 
Outrageous common—'cept fer me and you !|— 
Which goes to , all sich poetry 
Is ’bliged to rest its hopes on You and Me,” 

The sixty poems following this argument embrace many 
of the author's best and most popular compositions, among 
which may be mentioned “ Nothin’ to Say,” “The Old Man 
and Jim,” “The Raggedy Man” and “ Old John Henry,” im 
dialect, and “In Swimming Time,” “The All-Kind Mother 
and “The Songof the Ballet.” What impresses one as muct 
as anything in Mr. Riley’s verse is its technical finish. His 
art is a part of his nature: his lines without exception are 
free from inversions, his rhymes true, and his figures vi 
and natural. Another noticeable feature of his verse 18 
song quality, its rich and full melodiousness, He has a kee® 
sense of humor, a quick appreciation of what is poetic in 
common facts of life, and, best of all, an accurate know! 
and estimate of his powers, His great success in the field of 
dialect verse-writing has called out a number of imitators, but 
in it he remains the only poet. Others may have the “seed, 
pe they grow artificial flowers having neither fragrance noF 
color. 4 

We must not forget to pay our compliments to Mr, E, Ww. 
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Kemble, the artist, whose illustrations sprinkled through 
these pages are excellent; nor must we fail to recognize the 
beauty of the book itself. It is one of the most attractive 
yolumes that have come from the De Vinne Press. 





Two ‘Rulers of India’’ 
By Stanley Lane-Poole. 2. The Earl of Auckland, 
By Capi. L. J. Trotter. 60 ets, each. 

FoR MANY OByIOUS reasons, the political history of India 
offers but few attractions to the American reader. The 
strangeness of the names and our lack of definite geographical 
knowledge render the subject ome whose development it is 
difficult to follow. Thus it is by no means strange that the 
Rulers of India series should not be so well known in this 
country, as the ability of the writers contributing to it would 
otherwise cause it to be, Two volumes have been added to 
this series recently, the first of which is by the well-known 
writer Stanley Lane-Poole (1). Aurangzib was the last able 
ruler of the Mogul dynasty, which had dominated India since 
the days of Akbar, Elizabeth’s contemporary; and Mr. 
Lane-Poole has described his life in a most interesting and 
entertaining manner, This Mogul Emperor was a contem- 
porary of Charles Stuart and of Louis XIV.; and as Sir 
Alfred Lyall has recently pointed out, his career in many re- 
spects reminds us of that of the French monarch. Like 
Louis XIV, he inspires us with some admiration, and much 
sympathy; but the latter feeling is considerably tempered as 
we remember his harsh conduct toward his nearest relatives. 
Mr, Lane-Poole has show that from one standpoint this un- 
naturally cruel policy was necessary; yet the civilized mind 
instinctively revolts from such acts, and we feel that there is 
too much of the Tartar in the Emperor—too much of that 
spirit that drove his ancestor Timur, Marlowe’s hero, to 
such revolting deeds. The second volume before us (2) 
transfers us to a different scene, nearly two centuries later— 
to India subject to English rule. Lord Auckland was ap- 
i Governor-General of India by Lord Melbourne (the 

usband of Lady Caroline Lamb, Byron’s intimate friend). 
In some respects this was an important epoch in Indian his- 
tory, for the fourth decade of this century witnessed the first 
conflict of interests between the Russians and English in 
Afghanistan. Though a full and systematic account is given 
of Auckland’s administration, Capt. Trotter’s volume is not 
so well written nor is the subject in itself so interesting or 
attractive as Mr. Poole’s. The book has little in it to attract 


anyone but an Englishman or a special student of Indian 
history. 


1, Aurangsib. 





‘*A French Ambassador’’ 
At the Court of Charles the Second: Le Comte de Cominges, from his 
Unpublished Correspondence. By J. J. Jusserand. $3.50. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 


THE READING of Dr, Jusserand’s last volume will afford 
much amusement, now that we have ambassadors to represent 
ls abroad at several of the European courts. The plain 
little republic of Washington’s and Jefferson’s time has blos- 
somed out en grand seigneur and appears in lace and ruffles 

bag-wig at the courts of St. James, St. Denis, etc.,—hap- 

', however, no longer liable to the murderous or comical 

*s once frequent in the foreign diplomatic service, and 

entertainingly unearthed by Dr. Jusserand from the archives 
of the Stuarts and the Grand Monarque. 

He takes as his text the unpublished correspondence of 
Count Cominges, French Ambassador to London between 
ei and 1666, an excellent sample of the documents pte- 
Served in the French Foreign Office. Macaulay and Mignet 
had already skimmed over the surface of these papers with- 
t to any depthintothem. Charles II. and Louis 
¥. had just begun to reign and were about the same age; 

he incorrigible Stuart, punning, petted, frivolous, vo- 

ts, the other even then a great man, industrious, om- 

Mt in affairs of State, impervious yet voluptuous too, as 
ent from his English contemporary as a phoenix is from 
paradise, The book takes in only four or five years 
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of Louis’s reign, and only one of his numerous embassies, yet 
instantly one feels the masterful hand, the commanding 
genius, the wide-awake eye, the mingled grace and resolute- 
ness of one born to.rule. His ambassador is like him: de- 
termined to keep France first, to claim precedence for her 
on all occasions, to resent the claims of others, and to ignore 
consequences, Count Cominges is strangely like some of 
his republican brethren, For one thing, he is absolutely 
ignorant of the language of the land to which he is accredited. 
He does not know Milton, but a certain “ Miltonius” is 
spoken of; of Shakespeare he had never heard; he is stiff 
and starched and ceremonious, and combines the func- 
tions of an ambassador with those of a reporter and pri- 
vate correspondent of Louis, whose business it is not only 
to negotiate treaties and watch the Dutch, but discuss Lady 
Castlemaine’s clothes, Queen Catherine's maladies, the “ mer- 
rie monarch’s ” foibles, and the fashions and fads of the day. 
All these are poured sympathetically into Louis’s ear, and 
the King replies in person and at enormous length, asking the 
most minute information onall the subjects current at court. 
Cominges is as obliging and as detailed as his charming old 
gossiping contemporary Pepys, and nothing is too scandalous 
or too trifling for his pen—bonfires and riots, fogs, the plague, 
the spleen or the dogs of an ambassador, quarantine, Lon- 
don mobs, the varieties of Protestantism in England, Parlia- 
mentary gossip, breaches of ambassadorial etiquette, literary 
dinners, Clarendon’s bad French, and court news; all the 
back-stair and front-door whisperings of the time become 
audible in his whispering-gallery. Louis “gulps” it all in, 
and cries “More!” Incidentally Cominges paints his own. 
portrait as well as that of his confréres—a fiery, stickling, eti- 
quette-loving Frenchman of the seventeenth century, willing 
to bate no jot or tittle of his own or of his master’s importance, 
looking very grand in his mighty periwig and embroidered 
clothes, and second only to Louis himself in his self-com- 
placency. 

The book is strewn with admirable engravings of the King 
and his ministers, of the fair and frail women who hang in 
speaking frames at Hampton Court, and of various ambas- 
sadorial grandees of the time,. The French service has 
steadily fallen in histrionic emphasis since then, while ours is. 
as steadily rising: redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna / 





‘* The Brotherhood of Consolation "’ 
By H, de Balzac. Tr. by hae P. Wormeley. $1.50. 
ros. 

THE VERSATILITY of Balzac’s genius often occasions de- 
lightful surprise. One always expects wit from About, in- 
genuity from Laboulaye, picturesque pre-Raphaelite detail 
from Daudet, charming memories of the Empire from Erck- 
mann-Chatrian; Loti is always Loti—brilliant, sympathetic, 
Oriental, a human tapestry of Persian felicities; and Zola 
only rarely, as in the beautiful “Le Réve,” forgets to be 
Zola; but to find Balzac working with easel an te at 
a picture so touching, so lovely as “ The Brotherhood of 
Consolation,” is like coming suddenly on an Agnus Dei in a 
gorgeous Parisian parlor filled with painted vice; The novel 
translated by Miss Wormeley just before this—‘A Great 
Man of the Provinces in Paris "—positively revelled in the 
colors of Sardanapalus, depicted a Babylonian life at once 
brutal and effeminate, tore the curtain from the veiled vo- 
luptuousness in which young journalists live, and shocked 
while it fascinated the moral intelligence, Such a writer, 
one thought, is hopelessly given over to the devil: vice is his 
soul and breath: he has the incurable disease of moral lep- 
rosy: he cannot write otherwise. But, presto / an immediate 
transformation takes place: Belial changes to an angel of 
light, and a story fit to take a place beside “ The Country 
Doctor,” “Seraphita” or “ Louis Lambert,” detaches itself 
from the fiery background of “The Comedy of Human 
Life” and stamps its imprint immutably on the memory. 

The saying of About—* nous aimons autour de nous ce 
que nous ne trouvons Ee en nous”—is certainly not true of 
Balzac, whose comprehensive soul enclosed such exquisite 
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den-spots as this, as well as the diabolical scenery of 

Cousin Bette” and “Les Chouans.” He was a soul of 
surprises, a true Dante able to sympathize with Francesca as 
well as with Satan. Caliban and Awiel emerge from the same 
Shakespearian imagination; and so do “Sons of the Soil” 
and this last noble “ Brotherhood of Consolation.” It would 
be a pity to tell the plot: that is the secretof the shop. The 
intelligent reader likes to explore for himself; and exploring 
Balzac is always a thrilling experience—Balzac the great, the 
unfortunate, the indefatigable; who died before he was fifty 
sy gg behind him such shelves and sheaves of luminous 
work, 





New Books and New Editions 
“ PRACTICAL Essays on American Government,” by Albert B. 
Hart, is a collection of papers most of which have already been 
published in periodicals. ‘‘ They are,” says Prof, Hart, “ studies 
of detached phases of the subject which most interests the author 
—the actual working of government in the United States.” We 
have found nearly all of them interesting and some of them sug- 
gestive. One quality that marks the collection is a refreshing sur- 
rise; we mean the entire absence of economic discussion, Of 
te years the country has been flooded with books, pamphlets, 
on and newspaper articles treating of the labor question, the 
tariff question, the currency and other matters of an economic char- 
acter; and those of us who have to read such works have grown 
weary over their stale and unprofitable contents. But Prof. Hart 
has opened a different field, and has given us some things that are 
fresh and bright. His opening essay, on the present power and 
importance of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, is op- 
portune; but he fails to recognize the dangers that the Speaker's 
trary powers involve. The papers on the exercise of the suf- 
and on the present status of civil service reform contain good 
and that on the growth of American cities and the constitu- 
ent elements of their population is very interesting. But those that 
seem to us to show the most ability and to add most to our 
political ideas are the one on the dispute with Chile and the one in 
which the author undertakes to show why the South was defeated 
in the Civil War. In the former paper Prof. Hart shows, in a 
brief , the right and wrong of the controversy, the false steps 
taken our own Government, and the mistakes of Chile which 
ultimately compelled her to retract. In the essay on the Civil War, 
the author, after discussing several minor causes which contributed 
to the defeat of the South, shows that the most potent one of all 
was slavery, which weakened the South greatly, and at the same 
time helped in some degree to strengthen the North. The blacks 
could not be enrolled in the Southern army, while many thousands 
enlisted in the Union ranks, and many others gave valuable infor- 
mation to the Union commanders; thus in two ways slavery con- 
tributed to the overthrow of its defenders. Prof. Hart's book is 
well worthy of perusal by the thoughtful citizen. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 





“NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION of the Railways of the United 
States,” by George H. Lewis, is one of numerous attempts that 
have been made of late years to solve what is called the rail- 
way problem. The author draws renewed attention to the diffi- 
culties involved in the present method of railway management and 
in regulating it by law, telling over omen the well-worn but true 
tale of unjust discrimination and other prevalent abuses; but 
these have been so often rehearsed that we need not expatiate 
—- here. Still Mr. Lewis has a plan for removing all these 

» and he advances it in this book, with full confidence in its 
worth and availability. He would have all the railroads in the 
country brought under the control of a single corporation, which 
should be not only the manager but also the owner of them all. 
Such a plan had already been suggested as a poets, by some 
of the large railway capitalists, who intended, however, that the 
huge corporation should be controlled exclusively 4 the stock- 

; whereas Mr. Lewis would give both the United States 

and the States individually a share in the management. He has 
‘drawn up a plan, in the form of an act of Congress, for carrying his 
idea into effect, and, in the volume before us, gives his reasons for 
believing in its usefulness and success. We confess, however, that 
we have little faith in any such cut-and-dried plans for solving a 
— political and economical problem; and it is easy to see that, 
such an all-embracing corporation were once formed, the control 
and regulation of it would overshadow all other questions in our 
national politics. What form the railway system of the country 
NP ONE — we do not Se vdboeg ed 
changes in system ought to e gradually an 

lonly after they are clearly seen to be expedient, and that a sudden 
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change, of the magnitude of that pro ry 
hardly fail to be disastrous. ($1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Miss KATE SANBORN, in assuming the ré/e of “A Truthful 
Woman in Southern California,” disclaims any intention to indu 
in the floridity of expression usually characteristic of California de- 
scriptions. She practically demonstrates, however, that an effer- 
vescent style is more than seemingly (as she expresses it) irresisti- 
ble: witness her characterization of Pasadena as a “ sun-kissed, 
rose-embowered, semi-tropical summerland of Hellenic sky,” ete, 
A certain famous hotel in another locality suggested a “ big, yellow 
tabby, purring sleepily in the sunshine.” There is no sensation, 
— which the climate of that delectable land is not capable 
of producing. It made Miss Sanborn feel “‘ like leaping a five. 
barred fence.” Doubtless this inclination yielded to the same se 
ductive influence that induced the author to forego her intention to 
avoid statistics, history and extrav: t eulogy. The book is a 
picture of California, as it appears to the health-seeker who finds the 
object of his quest. It is written in the author's well-known bright, 
gossiping style, and making allowance for exuberance of statement, 
conveys a very good idea of the principal health-resorts of Southern 
California. (75 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 








PROF. JOHN BASCOM, who was already known as the author of 
several philosophical works, now comes before the public with 
“ An Historica ng pee of Philosophy.” It is not in the 
strict sense a history, the author's object being to trace the progress 
of philosophic thought, and to exhibit the meaning of the various 
systems that have at different times been current. Hence he takes 
for granted some knowledge of the facts in the history of philoso- 

hy, and endeavors to “‘ aid in comprehending the facts, rather than 
in securing a more complete imouibige of them.” This aim he 
has to a great extent attained. He treats the various schools and 
doctrines for the most part impartially, and his criticisms are gener- 
ally sound and sometimes suggestive, His own philosophical system 
is what he calls constructive realism ; he maintains the substantial 
reality of both self and the external world, but thinks that we know 
them only by inference and not, as the Scotch writers maintain, by 
immediate intuition. The only case in which he seems to us to 
have failed in interpreting the views of others is in his persistent 
identification of empiricism with materialism, in face of the fact 
that some of the most prominent empiricists, such as Berkeley and 
Mill, have been idealists. It seems to us also that he has not 

iven sufficient prominence to the intuitionist movement in Great 

ritain, which has had its principal seat in that country, Kant is, 
in Mr. Bascom’s opinion, the greatest of modern philosophers, but 
Kant's idealistic successors are treated rather slightingly. The 
main defect in Mr. Bascom’s book is the obscurity of the style, due 
in part to obscurity of thought and in part to the excessive use of 
figurative language, which is almost always out of place in a philo- 
sophical work. The most valuable feature of the work is its criti 
cisms, which, as a rule, bring out both the strength and weaknessol 
the thinkers and the doctrines with which they are identified. 
($2. G. P, Putnam’s Sons.) 





IT IS PLEASANT to welcome an old friend in a new dress. Mr. 
J. T. Bent's book, “ The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” has been 
reissued with all the old illustrations, maps and indexes. The prel- 
ace which he furnishes to the second edition shows that the author 
has little to add to the material as it appeared in the first edition. 
Another investigator carried on excavation for five weeks, in the 
summer following the one spent in the land KA Mr. Bent. This, 
however, produced only additional specimens of the objects already 
found—namely, crucibles, with traces of gold, fragments of deco 
rated bowls, etc. No further object was discovered that ass 
to unravel the mystery of the primitive race which built the edifices 
In far south Africa, these ruins attest that some powerful race 
the north long ago made this region its dwelling-place, impelled 
the same thirst for gold that led the Spaniards to America. Wé 
need not add to our previous favorable comment on this 
(Longmans, Green & Co.)——‘ THE NIAGARA Book” is it 
tended as a souvenir for visitors to the great Falls ; and, as to i 
literary contents, it is a Hg Lee: one, for it includes an essay @ 
“ The Geology of Niagara :" by Prof. N. S. Shaler; pees: 
vice as to “ What to See,” by Frederic Almy; an account by Mark 
Twain of Adam's connection with the Falls, and one by Mr. 
ells, of what he has seen in “ Ni First and Last”; 
historical, botanical, humorous and utilitarian essays by other h 
The illustrations by Mr. Harry Fenn are either very slight or t 
have been more than usually ill-treated in the process empleo d 
reproduce them. Of all the papers we should say that 
Niche) the best worth reading. ($2.50. Buffalo: Unde 

ichols, 





by Mr. Lewis, could — 
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* BIRDS. IN A VILLAGE” is the title of a collection of agreeable 
on common bird life,on moorhens, , canaries.and domes- 
tic fowl, by W. H. Hudson, a naturalist trained in wider and wilder 
fields. Both the science and the literature of the subject are at 
his up. gtd ends; and, what is better, he has a plentiful store of 
facts of his own observation and a bright and lively fancy of his 
own, As a writer, however, we should not put him in the same 
¢lass with Burroughs, ‘‘ By Way of Appendix” to essays intended 
simply to give pleasure to the reader, he adds a longer one on the 
preservation of bird life in England, which should be of interest to 
American readers, since the brutal practice of slaughter for the 
sake of slaughter is constantly growing more common here. 
Among country people especially it is getting to be thought 
“gentlemanly ” to go about with a gun in the open season, shoot- 
ing everything that has wings. The evil at its present stage might 
easily be checked by determined opposition, and it is to be hoped 
that protests like Mr. Hudson’s will stiffen the backbone of those 
who object to sport of this nature. ($2.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
——THE VOLUME of the Badminton Library on “Swimming” is 
written by Mr, Archibald Sinclair and Mr. William Henry, Hono- 
Secretaries of the Life-Saving Society. It contains chapters 
on “Diving, Plunging and Floating,” “ Scientific Swimming,” 
“Bathing in the Open ” and “ Life-Saving.” and a good deal of 
matter on those unnecessary regulations by which Englishmen 
generally make their sports as little sportive as possible. It is well 
to know the best way of doing everything, but one should occa- 
sionally be free to do the second best. In a chapter on “ The 
Teaching of Swimming,” the writers examine and discountenance 
the use of a variety of curious apparatus, invented for the purpose 
of a up the y and increasing the power of hand or leg 
stroke. They recommend a land-drill, especially in schools, as 
a preparation for practice in the water. A similar preparation is 
considered highly desirable for purposes of life-saving, The book 
is well written and fully illustrated. ($3.50. Little, Brown & 
Co.)——* FouR CENTURIES After; or, How I Discovered Eur- 
ope,” by Ben Holt, is a would-be humorous book of travel down 
the Rhine and through a part of Italy, We have met with worse 
productions of the sort, but must add that the author has mis- 
spent his time in writing down his observations, and his money in 
publishing them. ($1.50. Brentano's.) 





CARLYLE’S “FRENCH REVOLUTION,” in two good-sized vol- 
umes, clearly printed and ornamented with photo-engraved copies 
of portraits and other pictures, appears as an issue of Crowell’s 
New Illustrated aig The illustrations are printed apart from 
the text and are much better than the average of such reproduc- 
tions. The printing is from new plates, and the general appearance 
of the volumes is excellent. In the same edition, appear Thack- 
eray's “ Vanity Fair” and Blackmore’s “ Lorna Doone,” each with 
illustrations by Mr. F. D. Merrill. The best of these pictures are 
photo-etchings. The half-tone illustrations, like the great majori- 
ty of their kind, are of a sort to suggest that no tone at all would 
be preferable. The artist is a sufficiently clever draughtsman and 
no fault is to be found with the printing, but the process seems to 
take the life out of everything done in wash or gouache, except the 
works of a very few men who, like Mr, Joseph Pennell, under- 
stand its limitations. The frontispieces, on the contrary, give a 
fair account of the artist's work. ($1.50 per vol. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 





Tue Cosmopo.is City CLuB is the collective name of three 
aed which that indefatigable student of sociology, the Rev. 
ashington Gladden, has reprinted from The Century. Dr. Glad- 

§ strong point is a thorough knowledge of the conditions of 
modern life. To this knowledge is to be added a clear insight into 
nature as it exists on this side of the Atlantic, Ha ng also 

been a pilgrim in England, and studied the forces and conditions 
of life there, he is well able to compare the Englishman and 
the Yankee, the European and the American, We have heard him, 
ng an English audience whose — was frequent 

and long-continued, insist that the people should keep quiet and give 
him all the time they could, and do some thinking rather than 
Make a noise, complimentary though the racket might be. The 
City Club is an association formed in the interest of 
order, Although the characters are to be imag- 
gine fe very real, The Club is organized and goes to 

At includes within its membership people of various nation- 

uilies, whose use of the English language varies considerably in 
wer and pronunciation ; nevertheless it manages to do active work 


























Srousing public spirit in private persons. By wholesome es- 
: i , the diffusion of information and mutual stim- 
deal of improvement is secured in the workings of 
ment, The third and final ter sets forth, in a 

















t way, what the Club accomplished. The upshot of the dis- 
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cussion or story is that municipal politics are as important as na- 
tional politics, and that for the broadening and deepening and en- 
riching of life, the American citizen needs to give more intelligent 
heed to local interests. This being done, the whole body politic of 
the nation will immediately and permanently benefit thereby, In a 
word, like the coral insect, which lifts the whole mass, the indivi- 
dual citizen, by mening his influence felt in his own town, will all 
the while be helping the country at large. ($1. The Century Co.) 





THOSE WHO WANT to know all about China and the Chinese, in 

a general way, must get the gpa 5 book entitled “ Thin 
Chinese.” Mr, J. Dyer Ball is one of those Englishmen in the 
British Civil Service who have helped to bridge the gulf between 
the civilization of Christendom on that of the sons of Ham. He 
completes a round dozen of publications by this volume, in which 
is distilled the essence of many libraries, His plan is to select a 
number of special subjects on which foreigners desire information, 
to treat them with commendable brevity or expansiveness, as the 
necessity of the case demands, and then to refer the reader to the 
books for further study. For example, he tells us all the average 
reader wants to know about adoption, amusements, art, the army and 
architecture, and then points out the periodicals, essays, monographs, 
chapters, or whole books in which further research may be made. In 
this way we are reminded not only of the larger beds of knowledge, 
but of pearls of price imbedded in oysters otherwise not likely tobe 
opened. Mr. Ball, having compiled or translated an English- 
Chinese cookery-book, for example, is an authority on bird’s-nest 
soup ; and the receipt for preparing Jotage aux nids d'hirondelles 
is given in full. In the article entitled “ Books on China” we have 
a good digest of the literature produced by foreigners, the same 
useful barbarians having made shea the scores of books for learning 
Chinese which are treated of under the next rubric, Thecopious in- 
formation is brought down to date, for this is the second edition. 
One familiar with the lib of books treating of China can see at 
once that Mr, Ball is a skilful literary cook and chemist, While 
undoubtedly familiar at first hand with the country, er lan- 
uage, beliefs and customs of Ta biges we Cathay, he has not 
ailed to read widely on these themes. hether we look to learn 
about embroidery, fairy-tales, fans, government, insects, pagodas, 
porcelain or societies, tea or typhoons, we are sure to be well re- 
paid for our trouble. The work admirably supplements Mayer's 
“* Chinese Readers’ Manual,” and deserves to stand beside Cham- 
berlain’s “* Things Japanese.” Similar handbooks on the Chief Asian 
countries are greatly needed, (Imported by Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 


Th. Bentzon in New York 


A MOST INTERESTING French woman has just passed through 
New York on her way to pre To her friends she is Mme, 
Blanc; but to the reading public of France she is known as Th, 
Bentzon. Over the latter name she is a regular contributor to the © 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and she may be said to have done more 
than any other person to present the American woman, in her true 
light, to the French public. Mme. Blanc is not only a prolific 
writer of original stories and eSsays, but she is an exceedingly 
clever translator of English into French, Among those whom she 
has introduced to French audiences in the columns of the Revue 
is Miss Sarah Orne Jewett. She prefers to translate stories that 
are racy of the soil, rather than those which show merely the clever 
writer, and have ante Sp them that is local or national, 

Toarepresentative of 7he Critic Mme. Blanc said that her object in 
coming to America was to see the Americans at home, and to learn at 
first-hand what progress American women have made in the arts and 

fessions, e has already gone to Chicago, to see that wonder- 
ul city and also the wonder city just below it on the lake-front. 
She will visit Boston as the guest of Mrs, James T. Fields, and then 
return to New York. While in the West she will visit some typical 
American towns—one, in particular, where there is a uca- 
tional college, a novelty that cannot fail to interest a Frenchwoman. 
Indeed, Mme. Blanc is interested in e hing that she has seen in 
this country, in which she arrived on Saturday last. Under the 
guidance of one of her old friends, Mr, August Jaccaci, art director 
of McClure’s Magazine, she saw some of the sights of this city on 
Sunday —High Bridge, the Riverside Drive, the East Side, and the 
Brooklyn Bridge, The latter she considers ificent beyond de- 
scription, and as for the harbor of New York, she was not prepared 
for its beauty, Mme. Blanc speaks English with fluency, and one 
is astonished in a with her to see how well-read she is in 
English and American literature. 








THE rumor that Dr. Birkbeck Hill, during his visit to America, 
came upon the corrected proof-sheets of Boswell’s Johnson con- 
taining passages suppressed by Boswell himself, is virtually dis- 
credited ; it seems that no important discovery has been made. 













M, Cazin in This Country 


JAN CHARLES CAZIN, whom many connoisseurs consider the 
most striking and interesting of living French painters, sailed from 
France on Saturday last, and will probably arrive in New York to- 

or to-morrow. M. Cazin will bring a number of his paintings 
with him, and these, together with those already in this country 
(in all, a hundred or | will be exhibited at the American Art 
Galleries in East 23d Street. 





From Harper's Magazine. 
Jean CHARLES CAZIN 


Readers of Harper's Monthiy* will remember that in May, 1890, 
the late Theodore Child contributed to that magazine an illustrat- 
ed paper on “‘ Some Modern French Painters,” for which Paul Re- 
nouard furnished the portraits. Among these there was a vigorous 
Ofiginal of bg we —— eexueaeee as one of sagt — 
ts) an na ities in contem renc 
A eM, prow hes added, ‘. is aman zi medium s canes, with a 
massive head of large volume, y-bion ir hanging over 
the shoulders, features of great serait and precision, : nent 
Sr rather heavy eyelids, an expression of detachment from 
also ‘Art and Criticism,” by Theo. Child, Harper & Bros. 
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material things and absorption in some internal dream. In M, 
Cazin’s impressive face the large blue-gray eyes at once fix your at- 
tention by their serenity and power; you feel that they are implac- 
able mirrors reflecting integrally and with the most exquisite delj- 
cacy of perception all that passes before them, and at the same 
time you feel that they are the servants of a great soul. These 
eyes are not the bright, sparkling, and searching organs of the 

ainters of externality behind which you divine nothing but a skil- 

ul workman’s hand; they are the eyes of a poet who is dreaming 











Copyright; 18%, by Harper & Brothers, 


mystic dreams.” For Cazin, painting is “not a commerce but af 
inspiration” ; and to this claim every student of his work will . 

n was born at Samer in 1841 and received his ye f art- 
cation in Paris; later on he studied in — Italy and Hollang 
He is an artist in more than one medium, in the use OF 
water-colors, pastels and clay. He has been a regular exhibitor ® 
the Salon since 1877. In 1880 he was awarded a first-class med# 
and in 1882 was decorated with the Cross of the n of He 
Several engravings from Cazin’s paintings accompanied Mr, Ct 
article, in is the first of the great F painters to¥ 
America. 3 
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The Lounger 


THOSE PERSONS who have noticed the advertisement of a new 
work by Charles Dudley Warner with the title “ By the Way ” will 
be surprised when they receive the book to find it called “ As We 
Go.” The explanation is simple. The first was the title of Mr. 
Warner's choice, but it was also the choice of some one else—one 
who had copyrighted a book by that name some time before. 
There was nothing to do, in the circumstances, but to make a 

, and a change was made. It was not an easy thing to do, 
however, for when you once decide upon a name, you feel that no 
other will serve. 





IT WOULD SEEM that every letter of any interest that Mr. Lowell 
had ever written (and a// his letters were of interest) must have 
been included in the volumes just published by the Messrs. Harper. 
(See page 282). Yet one that I happen to know of is not there, 
owing to the recipient's failure to send it to Prof. Norton. As it is 
not printed with the other letters, I will give it here—only saying, 
by way of introduction, that it was written in acknowledgment of 





Z 
" o 
From ‘ James Russell Lowell.””—Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 
a copy of the Lowell Number of The Critic, in which the most 
garage . America and England united in a very signifi- 
ute to the poet, essayist and diplomat on the i 
his seventieth birthday. . . Wanssnile 
“3 “67 BEACON STREET, 27th Feb., 1889. 
DEAR MR. GILDER:—Hearty thanks for your kind letter. 
Though I should have said ‘don’t!’ had I known what you were 
going to do, I cannot deny that the doing it has given me very great 
and encouragement. I sup we ai like praise if we 
eel that we have in a way deserved it, but to have won so much 
friendly esteem as you have gathered for me is better still. 


“ Faithfully yours, 
“J. B, GILDER, EsQrE. 1. R, LOWELL.” 





Mr. A. W. DRAKE, who is known to a t man le as the 
art superintendent of Zhe Century, will doubtless pA sy be known 
to = gpa more as a contributor to the pages of that periodi- 
cal with his pen. He has already begun there a series of “ Mid- 
Stories,” the first of which is called “ The Yellow Globe.” 
stories are, 1 am told, the result of Mr. Drake’s midnight 
rambles about the town, in search of bric-d-brac, of which he is an 
insatiable collector. He has probably the finest collection of brass 
and “unknown old masters” in New York, most of 

= the harvest of the slums. He penetrates the lowest cel- 
pe and the highest attics of the back streets, in search of his game, 
on neither plague nor pestilence can daunt him in his search. In 
teeking quarters of the Russian Jews he has found some of his 
brasses, He showed me a samivar once that cost him a 
po a of money and a week’sillness. He “found” it—collec- 


“find ” or“ pick up” things—in a second-hand clothin 
*hop, over on the East Side; and notwithstanding the guecaationary 
pe m-camphor concealed in his handkerchief, he succumbed to 


of the place; but he thinks that the samivar was worth 
ws double price. A certain friend of his went with him once, but 
Went again. He said he preferred to buy of the Fifth Avenue 
dealers—that their antiques were cheap by com . But this 
the cha Rot a true collector and Mr. Drake is. The more exciting 
hase the more valued the thing found. Any man can go to a 

ilar dealer and buy antiquities and rare bits, but it is not every 
run them to earth in second-hand clothing shops, or 
shops along the river front. Mr. Drake does almost as 
ing by night as by day, and it was during these noc- 
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turnal prowlings, as I have said, that he found the material for these 
stories, which are his first attempts in the line of fiction, 





Dr. ALBERT SHAW, editor of the American Review of Reviews, 
arrived at home from a short trip abroad on Friday last. Mr. W.T. 
Stead of the English Review of Reviews, accompanied by his son, 
came with him. This is, I believe, Mr. Stead’s first visit to Amer- 
ica. It was his intention to go direct to Chi on the day of 
his arrival, but he was not well enough to stand the journey. - 
ing the voyage over he proved a sailor, and escaped the suf- 
ferings of ma/ de mer; but he had scarcely set foot on shore when 
he began to feel badly and took at once to his bed. His illness, it 
is rage en will prove only temporary, though it is ays the 
result of reaction from hard and exhausting work. Mr. Stead. has 
not come over here for a vacation—he does not indulge in such 
luxuries,—but to see the World’s Fair buildings, get an idea of the 

t West and then go to Canada for some special interviewing. 

e will probably remain on this side of the water until December, 
and then return to England and, if the encouragement warrants it, 
start his Dazly Paper, which is to be something new in journalism. 
The son he has with him is his stenographer, so you see that he 
means to work even while travelling about, for he can dictate on the 
wing as well as in his office. 





Apropos of The Review of Reviews, 1 am very glad to hear that 
Dr. Shaw owns a controlling interest in the American edition. It 
would be a great pity if he did not, for it is he who has made it 
what it is—and it is one of the most successful of the periodicals. 
The American edition is virtually an original review ; for every line 
of it is set up in this country, and only certain of the special articles 
from the English issue are used. Dr. Shaw has informed the 
Review with his own personality, which is a vigorous one and 
shows the signs of a journalistic training. 1 am always pleased to 
hear of the success of hard, intelligent work, It is no small part 
of one’s encouragement that his efforts find a pecuniary reward, 
ns to establish a journal is too hard work not to have a reward of 
this sort. ; 





I REGRET to be the bearer of ill news, but needs must inform my 
readers that I have just heard, with authority, that Mme. Duse is 
not coming to America during the present season. Her reasons 
are various, one of them being that she wants time to study some 
new plays before visiting us again. As the season just ig ee 
will give us Modjeska, Irving and Terry and Coquelin and Hading, 
we can bear the deprivation better than we could have done at 
a time when the dramatic year was not so full. 





A COUSIN of Robert Louis Stevenson’s—one of the Balfour’s,— 
who has been visiting in Samoa, declares to friends in New York 
that the romancer has no~expectation of ever living in England 
again, or even revisiting for a day the glimpses of the moon in 
that high latitude. A comfortable yacht ry om him on a 
voyage so far as Southern California ; but a an he lives and 
a bet he will die. Even his mether has become wholly recon- 
ciled to life at the antipodes, and will soon return thither to make 
the neighborhood of Apia her lasting home. That Mr. Stevenson 
can write of the old country as well as ever, “ David Balfour” (or 
“ Catriona,” as it is called in England) amply proves. Should his 
heart be cut open,“ Scotland ” would probably be found engraved. 
upon its core, 





THE UNCLE of an American poet sends her from Central America 
the following paragraph from a California paper :— 

“Joaquin Miller, who went on a search for Evans and Sontag, 
sue to Oakland yesterday. He did not have the bandits wit 
him nor did he succeed in making arrangements for them to sur- 
render to the Government. The poet had a very lively trip of it, 
however, and secured considerable material for a work he proposes 
to write on the bandits. He claims to have had an ieverview with 
Chris Evans, but was unable to arrange a meeting with John Son 
tag. Pay poet says that he does not believe the men ever robbed 
a train.” 

“ Think ” (exclaims the Central American) “ of the ‘ — y 
of the ‘ Ariozonian ’ cape the California hills in of 
train-robbers! ‘And so he plays his part.’” The American poet 
(E. M. T.) from whom this clipping and comment come into my 
hands adds this metrical note :— 
“ Now where is he—your robber chieftain bold ?” 

The City Fathers ask, “Such tales be told,” 

The bard replies, “that I your hest forgot ; 

He ranges free—but I have caught a ‘ plot’!” 
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London Letter 


THE RECOMMENCEMENT of the social evenings at the Authors’ 
Club reminds us that the holiday-makers have returned, and that 
the publishing season is beginning with all its vigor. The first of 
the autumn entertainments in Whitehall Court was a genuine suc- 
cess. The Authors’ Club makes a good custom of securing some 
| ay of the evening for each of its open houses,” and this week 

. Bill Nye was the féted friend. A better choice could scarcely have 
been made, for Mr. Nye was in grand form. He spoke with deli- 
cious humor, full of quip and crank and anecdote. Some inquisi- 
tive author or other asked him whether he were the original of the 
Bill Nye of Bret Harte’s poem—a query which showed a certain 
haziness in the matter of dates, seeing that Mr. Nye was ~ 
out of his teens when “The Heathen Chinee” was written. It 
seems, however, that there was a William Nye, who was actually a 
friend of Bret Harte’s once upon atime. The chief attraction of 
the “ Uncut Leaves” was the recitation by Mr. Arthur Reed Ro- 

(* Adrian Ross”) of some lyrics from a new burlesque he is 
writing for Mr. Arthur Roberts. Next to Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Ropes 
is, perhaps, the most versatile and musical lyric-writer at present 
contributing to stage literature. His first success was in “ Joan 
of Arc,” where the famous song which took off Lord Randolph 
Churchill attracted the attention of the Lord Chamberlain, by 
whose order it was modified and diverted into a less personal but 
no less amusing channel, Since then Mr. Ropes has been very 
successful in the book of ‘“ Morocco-Bound,” a musical absurdity 
which continues to attract large audiences to the Shaftesbu 
Theatre. Mr. Ropes holds a fellowship at ricomya and is, 
fancy, an almost unique example of a combination of high scholar- 
ship and inimitable humor, But not all dons are “donnish ” ! 

or some time it has been known that Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
‘was occupied with a work to be called ‘‘ The Religion of a Litera- 
ry Man,” and there have been not a few speculations as to the char- 
acter of the doctrine which he considered especially suitable to the 
life of letters. On  sheysotn J evening, October the eighteenth, a se- 
lect audience had these questionings answered by the direct evidence 
of Mr, Le Gallienne’s own oratory. The Cemented Bricks Society 
met on that evening at Anderton's Hotel in Fleet Street, and were 
entertained the lecture which presumably contained the gist of 
the forthcoming volume; and if one may judge from hearsay, the 
book is likely to be full of suggestion and fuller of that healthy, 
sane optimism which overflows in the verse of the author of “ Eng- 
lish Poems,” Mr. Le Gallienne, it seems, is a follower of Tenny- 
son in his disinclination for formal doctrine and tenet. ‘“ Reli- 
| sel he said, “ no longer stands or falls by the authority of the 

ebrew Bible.” 

the dictates of the lower instead of the higher side of our natures. 
For modern imism he had naturally a solid contempt : he found 
it com of cowardice and selfishness, In the spread of philan- 
throphy Mr. Le Gallienne found a living disproof of the theory that 
man is less Christian than of yore: in the prevalence of democrat- 
ic conceptions of communism he traced a continuance of Christ's 
gospel of the mr In short, the whole lecture was rich in a 
wholesome belief in the possibilities of the future; and it is 
pleasant to think that “ The Religion of a Lite Man” can be 
an so sneer. vigorous, and thoroughly English as is 
Mr. Le allienne’s p ilosophy of life. 
“ The Foresters" has proved a failure in London; and, though 
that delightful pastoral cannot in any way be considered a 
play, its failure to draw English audiences is, I feel confident, due 
to the persistent determination with which the playgoer refuses to 
be charmed by the Laureate, “ because,” as he says, “ Tennyson 
never could write a play.” People went to see “ Becket,” to be 
sure; but the attraction was Mr. Irving, who has, perhaps, never 
pan mg better, certainly never with such self-restraint, as in that 

y powerful drama. In “ The Foresters ” there is no conspicu- 
ous réle, pareeew ns the rest; and, though Miss Rehan is an 
actress of whom no audience can tire, Londoners prefer to wait 
till they can see her in “ The Taming of the Shrew,” or some pieces 
with which her name is more especially connected. They will 
have none of Tennyson, nor will the critics ; and so “on gives 
way to Mr, F, C, Burnand, and romance is replaced by farcical 


All my little Utopian dreams of last week, in which fancy peo- 

ied Covent Garden with lady-publishers, all these pretty and im- 
possible schemes are scattered by Miss Marie Corelli's denial of 
the report that she has meditated becoming her own publisher. 
She is “ perfectly satisfied,” she says, “with the honorable firms 
who have undertaken” the production of her books, and heartily 
wishes all her fellow-authors og sg an experience of “ liber- 
ality, fairness and courtesy ” which it has been her good fortune to 
encounter. All this is pleasant reading. Authors are far too 
fond of finding fault with their publishers for such an enthusi- 


Sin he defined as a life lived in accordance with . 






Number 


asm not to strike a very musical note in the rather dull vol 
of literary life. But all the same, “ how do these thin get into the 
papers?” One cannot help wondering whose ‘maguaal Nn pictur- 
ed Miss Corelli in her new vocation, and how, and why, and 
when? It is all very mysterious ! 

Some months ago I wrote to The Critic rather a long account of 
the production by the Sa Theatre Society of an anony. 
mous play, called “ Alan’s Wife,” which created much discussipn 
upon its first appearance, and served as a sort of rallying-point for 
the two rival schools of dramatic criticism, represented best by Mr, 
William Archer, on the one side, and Mr. A. B. Walkley, on the 
other, The discussion is, as it were, revived this week by the pub- 
lication of the play in book form by Messrs. Henry & Co., in a 
volume the larger part of which is taken up by an introduction 
from the pen of Mr. Archer himself, in which, with much quota- 
tion and — wordy arguments, he restates his case against the im. 
pressionist school of criticism. In truth, it is “ rather a large feast for 
so small acorpse,” as the guest said at the collier-baby’s funeral, But 
the controversy is interesting and valuable as showing, in the fierce 
light of practical experiment, the exact differences of view which 
animate our two living schools of dramatic criticism. When, u 
the production of any play, one has read Mr. Archer in The 
World, and tempered his dhivone by a fusion of Mr. Walkley in 
Black and White, The Speaker and The Star, then one has 
a fairly stable notion of the best and most that can be said for 
and against the performance. For this alone “ Alan’s Wife” is 
well worth buying; there is, moreover, the play itself, which, de- 
spite all the jr ig horror of its photography, is ag og J a thing 
to read, though most Of us will, I fancy, side with Mr. Walkley in 
declaring it a subject outside the limits of self-respecting art. But 
there, again, is a whole subject for discussion. Where does art 
begin, where end? Yes, decidedly, “ Alan’s Wife” is a thing to 
meditate upon and discuss. 

LONDON, 20 Oct., 1893. 


Boston Letter 


WE HAVE ALL known Miss Louise Imogen Guiney as one of the 
bright lights in Boston literature and never imagined that she would 
turn to any prosaic pursuit, But it is a fact that Miss Cm 
ambition would lead her to a new “ world of letters.” In 
words she will accept the postmastership of the little suburb of 
Auburndale, if it be obtainable. I should not have said “ ambi- 
tion”; for though Miss Guiney is desirous of the place and will get 
it, I hope, yet with her temperament it cannot of course be more than 
an avocation, Indeed, in answer to an inquiry of mine the other 
day, she wrote :—“ It is no eccentricity or ambition (!) or restless- 
ness that makes me willing to accept (should it be given rr 
office flung at my door. I must arise and hew my way.” And 
in that quaint style which always marks her letters, she adds:— 
“ Like all rational folk, 1 had much rather loaf. Postmist , 
luckily, is a thing I can do; that is, until the fatal day when 
Public shall command me to hand through the grating sixteen five- 
cent stamps, eighty-seven fours, twenty twos, and nine ones, and 
make change for them out of a ten-dollar bill. When that hour 
strikes, pray for me.” Just whether Miss Guiney is a Republican 
or Democrat I do not know, but at least she is a Clevelandite, for 
that she says. Her friends urged her to seek this position of post- 
master (or postmistress), and as the income would help fill out the 

urse which literature, however , does not often greatly 

iss Guiney would be pl to combine the business and 

rofession. But that she will not abandon literature is evident from 
co letter, in which she exclaims :—“ Literature is noble and , 
ble, whether or not she allowsyou adinner per diem. ‘ Parnassus, 
says the philosopher Locke, ‘ is a pleasant aire but a barren soyle. 

tt is to me an interesting fact that two of the brightest and wit- 
tiest letter-writers of whom I know are both descendants of 
same race. The one is Miss Guiney; the other is James Jefirey 
Roche, the poet and editor of The Pilot, When asked the other 
day to write a few “Do's and Don’t’s” for authors, Mr. 
could not resist dropping (or shall I say rising?) into humor 
“Don’t write dialect poetry,” he says, “if you can or cannot 
though in the latter case it is harder to refrain. Don’t p 
the masterpieces of literature. If Dante or Smith happened to wre 
‘it is a sin to steal a pin,’ don’t try to improve it by saying 

‘ Not in the act but in the soul the sin, 
Which lurks envenomed in the purloined pin.’” 

And then with a tinge of irony Mr. Roche adds :—“ If you be com 
vinced by repeated failures that you really cannot write poetry, 


ARTHUR WAUGH, 


be discou Write triolets, rondeaux, and the like, with Love 
as the constant theme. It excuses nearly everything, including 
artificial poetry.” 4 


Mr. Rache does not believe that poetry runs on the real 


wealth, unless one is a rare genius who can evolve a 
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to go into politics or some other honest industry. As for fame, 
that, he declares, is transitory at best, for although the “ Poets of 
Poesy County” contains no less than 1140 names heralded as im- 
mortal, there are responsible citizens and a dye outside of the 
County who could not name one-half of the list off-hand. “Don’t 
fely too much on inspiration,” is another of his“ don'ts”; and 
if happen to dash off a little poem in an hour, he adds, 
«don’t mention that fact when you offer it to the editor, for he 
will wonder what you were doing during the other fifty-five min- 


Mr, J. T. Trowbridge has added his answer to the question, 
“Which is your Favorite Work ?” and from his interesting letter 
1 will quote a part. Of course, as might be expected, “ Neighbor 

ackwood ” is his favorite, although he says it is a temptation for 
im to consider some of his other books, written gstensibly for 
the young, but designed for older readers, as well—such as “ Tink- 
ham Brothers Tide Mill” and “ The Little Master.” Regarding 
“Neighbor Jackwood” he writes :—“I must call this my favorite, 
conscious as I have always been of its many faults. It was along 
time before I knew just what the trouble with it was; but that 
was revealed to me as by a flash when Charles Reade wrote of it 
that he ‘ howled with laughter over the humorous parts,’ but that 
he‘ Seagh the sentimental parts were not well mixed in.’” Mr. 
Trowbridge adds that the first chapters were written in Walling- 
ford, Vt., among the very scenes described: Then for a time the 
manuscript was thrown aside, but when its author was in Europe 
in 1855 it was again taken up and completed, chapter by chapter, 
in the intervals between expeditions. ith him at that time was 
a close friend, Prof. Louis B. Monroe, and, as Mr. Trow- 
says, it was Mr. Monroe's interest in the thing which 
kept the work from flagging. Evening after evening they would 
sit on a bench by the lake and discuss the Jackw family until 
the characters became more real than the throngers in carriages 
or on foot moving before their eyes, 

Assuredly, as I said in a former letter, literary people of Boston 
are being remembered in the distribution of political honors. 
Miss Conway, Mr. Roche and Robert Grant have all had offices, 
Miss Guiney expects one, and Col. John T. Wheelwright has 
just received a position, Gov. Russell having Piven see Gas 
Commissioner, an office worth from two to three thousand per 


year. 

A part of the Daniel Webster homestead at Marshfield has be- 
come the property of Mrs. Eunice Huntley, the new owner being 
interested in its historic associations. The property sold consists 
of about 100 acres of land, with buildings on it. It was originally 
bought by Webster in 1844 and of late Ras been owned by Charles 
Sprague Peterson. 

BOSTON, 31 Oct.,. 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


THE MOST INTERESTING news of the week is the announcement 
that the Columbian Museum, which will be the most tangible 
memorial of the Fair, will be housed in all probability in the beau- 
tiful art palace in Jackson Park. With this end in view, Mr. Mar- 
shall Field contributed a few days ago $1,000,000 to the Museum, 
the conditions of his gift being that $2,000,000 of World’s Fair 
stock be turned over to the fund, and that $500,000 besides be se- 
cured, Of the latter sum Mr. George M. Pullman has already con- 

$100,000, and in this city, where such things generally go 
through with a rush, it is probable that the conditions will be soon 
fulfilled. If this proves true, the Art Building—that is, the main 
Structure without the annexes—will remain as it is for the present, 
and later the staff now covering its brick walls will be replaced by 
terra-cotta or some other durable material. The Museum has a 
board of competent and enthusiastic Trustees, and the number of 
s already secured for exhibition is extraordinary in view of 
t that the Museum has only been thought of for a few weeks. 
Great liberality has already been shown by many of the exhibitors, 
the projectors of the enterprise expect Mr. Field's munificence 
to work miracles, The remarkable ethnological collection gath- 
ered for the Fair by Prof. Putnam and now in the Anthropological 
Building will go to the Museum, as well as many interesting curios 
Central and South America, and Edward E. Ayer’s 
collection, An im t railroad exhibit is also promised, 
and the ogee exhibit has been presented as a whole, are 
| ol ok the contributions already received; and as Prof. 
me pong prospects are that “ when the Museum is finished 

be one o: 
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“iia the scientific centres of the world,” 

was formally closed last Saturday in a 

‘meeting of the World's Congress Auxiliary, at which certain 
Were read and several s of farewell delivered. 

of their success may be inferred from the fact that, at 
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the 210 congresses held during the summer, 5974 speakers were 
heard by over 700,000 people. The scope of the plan was exten- 
sive enough to cover the subjects of journalism, medicine, reform 
and finance, commerce, music, literature, education, engineering, art, 
irene science and philosophy, labor, real estate, pa so cg 

he last, as I have said, was the most remarkable and the most 
successful, Mr. C, C. Bonney, who stood like a rock inst all 
doubt and opposition, deserves warm commendation for his origi- 
nality, his daring, his persistence, energy and enthusiasm, It is 
another instance of the appearance of the right man for an emer- 
gency, for without Mr. Bonney so difficult and so comprehensive a 
scheme could never have been carried out. 

The State buildings in Jackson Park are curiously characteristic 
of the commonwealths by which they were erected, and the differ- 
ent kinds of culture prevailing in the various sections of our coun- 
try can be as easily traced in their design and decoration as in the 
porn by whom they were frequented. Several of the States de- 
iberately copied the colonial architecture, which was the most or- 
iginal and beautiful expression of our earlier civilization ; others se- 
lected as models structures erected by their European settlers or 
by the pioneers; and others still expressed unconsciously some 
Pp of their individuality, Unfortunately the last is true of our own 

rairie State, but the building it erected was so ugly that it is hard 
or a resident of Illinois to admit that there is any connection be- 
tween our life and its consistent heaviness and its bald and too-as- 
iring domé. Our enemies may trace a resemblance, but we at 
east know that it does not express the best that is in us. In self- 
defense, therefore, we must admit that some of the other State 
buildings do not show the finest culture of their respective common- 
wealths, but in pgp every case they display some quality which 
other sections of the country recognize as characteristic. The 
Empire State's love of grandeur, the refinement of Massachusetts, 
the aristocratic exclusiveness of Virginia, the pretty, restless light- 
headedness of the Wisconsin summer resorts, the home atmos- 
phere, the simplicity of Connecticut, the hospitality of New Jer- 
sey—all these are expressed in their respective buildings. Florida 
reproduced the old fort at St. Augustine; Virginia, the famous 
home of Washington ; and California's large building, filled with its 
bright array of fruits, was designed in the style of the beautiful old 
Spanish missions. Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Jersey 
contented themselves with displaying Pepe f homes, Indiana, 
Ohio and several other States erected club-houses, and Idaho 
built a structure of logs which is in some respects the most inter- 
esting of all. Its great, rough, well-constructed rooms, with their 
huge fire-places, have an attraction of a different kind from any- 
thing else in the Park, except the Hunters’ Lodge, where the beauty 
of frontier life is also suggested—the exhilaration produced by 
close contact with nature, 

It is a different kind of sensation that one feels in the Massachu- 
setts house, but one that is no less thrilling, ae, ge by Peabod 
& Stearns, it is an enlarged reproduction of the old Hancoc 
house in Boston, and there is a restfulness in its lines and in its 

uiet, cool color, which, with the vine-screened porch and the gar- 

en glowing with marigolds, makes the ae one of the most fas- 
cinating at the Fair. But my original o > in speaking of these 
buildings was to point out the fact that Massachusetts is the only 
State that has fittingly honored her. greatest sons. Ohio, to be 
sure, erected a strange and wonderful statue of the mother of the 
Gracchi uttering the sentence that has made her famous and 
pointing with proper pride to the statues (life-size) of the generals 
and statesmen who were born or reared upon her soil. But in the 
Massachusetts building alone letters are fittingly honored. It is 
not only Webster and Sumner who are ie conspicuous, but 
the State’s great writers also;and she may well be d of them. 
One comes upon the portraits, engraved or etched in most cases, 
painted in a few, of Emerson and Lowell, Longfellow and Whit- 
tier, Howells and Aldrich, besides those of many others who help 
to make up the State’s fine literary record. Generally they are ac- 
companied by the signatures of the writers or bits of t manu- 
scripts; and in afew instances tributes to them from other pens 
remind us inspiringly of their personalities or their achievements, 
This appreciative reverence for her great men has given Massa- 
chusetts a unique position among the States, and though the 

resent may belong to others, none can wrest from her this justi- 

ed pride in her calm and noble past, which is not even now alto- 
gether behind her. 

The ceremonies, which were to have made an impressive finale 
for the Fair on Columbus day (Oct. 30), were abrogated because 
of the brutal and pitiful assassination of Mayor Harrison. A sal- 
ute of twenty-one guns at sunset alone announced that the World's 
Columbian Exposition had run its course and become a part of the 
ever-living 
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Mr. Seamans’s Gift to lion 


A PUBLIC LIBRARY building was dedicated at Ilion, Herkimer 
Co., N. Y., on Friday last, Oct. 27. Itis the gift of Mr. Clarence W. 
Seamans, of Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, manufacturers of the 
Remington typewriter, whose works are situated in that. village. 
Ilion has a population of about five thousand souls, a large 4 
tion of whom are employed in the Remington works. Mr. - 
mans is one of hundreds of young men who have*had their schooling 
at the Ilion Academy. He began active life at fifteen; at later 
one was sent to Utah to take charge of mining properties; and in 
1878 began to sell oe asaclerk. Heis not yet forty years 
of age, and is, therefore, probably one of the youngest men who 
have ever made such gifts to their native villages as that which was 
dedicated at Ilion last week. In November, 1891, the need of a 
library building to accommodate the six thousand volumes belong- 
ing to the Academy was called to his attention, and he agreed to 
give about $5000 worth of land asa site. Shortly afterwards $6000 
worth of books were destroyed by fire. They had been insured 
for only $1000; so it looked for a time as if the project of a library 
would never be realized. Mr. Seamans, however, was not the sort 
of man to be daunted by obstacles: the destruction of the books 
only prompted him to do more than he had intended to. He 
told the trustees that, if they would stock it with books, he would 
erect a suitable building on land provided by himself. The offer 
was accepted, and after consulting with Mr. Melvil Dewey, State 
Librarian of New York, and Mr. C. W. Tillinghast, State Librarian 
of Massachusetts, and investigating the public library system of the 
latter State, Mr. Seamans proceeded to build a commodious struc- 
ture of Romanesque desi From the Brooklyn Standard- Union 
of Oct. 28 we quote the following description of the Ilion Library :— 

“ The materials are rock-faced pressed brick, a light gray in color, 
and red carved sandstone. The roof is purple tile, and the corri- 
dors are of Sienna marble, The structure stands on a street-corner 
upon a grass plot 70x140 feet. The plan of the interior shows two 
large corridors facing each other, In the curves of each is ample 
shelf-room for books. In the centre is an open hall, or space where 
visitors can come, examine the books at the sides, and talk freely 
with each other or the librarian. For those who wish to read or 
study in quietness, two private reading-rooms are provided. There 
is also a local historical and scientific museum, to which collectors 
in the vicinity are invited to contribute specimens. 

“A feature found here which has never been introduced in any 
ecg library, so far as is known, is the department of books for the 
bies, Every mother in the town can obtain at the library big 
ure-books, animal books and flower books, for her little ones, 
means of which the very young children may be taught to read 
and observe nature. The department will be stocked by Mrs. Sea- 
mans, and is sure to be one of the very best furnished and equi 
ped. And then the little town in central New York, which gets its 
name from a much bigger town which the Greeks laid siege to for 
ten years, will have about as perfect a library as man can devise.” 
$ value of Mr, Seamans’s gift is estimated to be at least 
30,000, 





Music 
“The Algerian ’’ 

AS A FORM of art, operetta is entirely worthy of consideration. 
This fact abides in spite of the abuses which have clustered around 
the name of “comic opera.” It is not an essential failure of the 
art form that its wings are sometimes used to shelter such mon- 
Strosities as ‘““ Wang " and “ Panjandrum,” which are only nonsense 
and extremely vulgar nonsense at that. What may be produced 
in the way of delightful nonsense has been shown by W. S. 
Gilbert. It is because of the possibilities of operetta nonsense that 
we are compelled to treat with respect the work of the composer 
of “ Robin Hood,” 

Mr, de Koven may or may not be the equal of some of his pre- 
decessors in his chosen field. No good a could be accom- 
plished by definitely assigning him a rank. But he certainly does 
maintain his dignity as a musician by incessantly striving to pro- 
duce artistic work and by choosing only those libretti which give 
evidence of excellent intent. His latest co-laborer is one Glen 
McDonough, a young newspaper man, who once adapted a French 
pray and produced it under the title of “The igal Father.” 

- McDonough has again sought his inspiration in the atmos- 
phere of French literature, and the story of “‘ The Algerian,” now 
current at the Garden Theatre, is taken from M. Alphonse Dau- 
det’s novel,“ Tartarin.” St: ly enough, while making clever 
dramatic use of some of the incidents in the book, Mr. McDon- 
ough has shown himself to be wholly incapable of reproducing on 
the stage the admirably conceived character of Tartarin. The 
French novelist has certainly placed abundant material in the li- 
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brettist’s hands, but he was not equal to the occasion. His lyrics 
are tolerable and his dialogue amusing, though not witty. His in-: 
cidents are strictly farcical, without degenerating into mere horse- 
play. But the book is not highly successful. 

Mr. de Koven’s music is bright and tuneful. More than that, it 
is well-made and musicianly. It is very far ahead of that heard in 
“ The Knickerbockers.” It gives encouraging evidence that the 
composer’s fund of melody is far from exhausted, and if it isnot 
quite so frankly popular in style as the music of “ Robin Hood,” it 
is certainly freer and more spontaneous than that of “ The Fene- 
ing Master.” Better iy sen is shown in the treatment of the 
voice parts, and a much finer hand is revealed in the instrumenta- 
tion, which is wholly delightful. The work is by no means gor- 
geously mounted, nor is it especially well performed, Yet in spite 
of these serious drawbacks it ought to please the public. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

THE LOAN EXHIBITION at the National Academy of Design is 
to be kept open until the middle of the present month. When it 
closes, the opportunity of seeing one of the best collections of 
works of art ever gathered in New York will have passed away— 
unheeded, we are sorry to say, by a large majority of the people 
whose interest in such an exhibition was assumed to justify the 
opening of the Academy throughout the summer. It is little to the 
credit of the city that so fine a show of paintings, tapestries, bronzes, 
etc., should have drawn so few visitors up the marble stairway of the 
old building in Twenty-third Street, even in the hotter months; 
and now that autumnal coolness has come, there is less excuse than 
ever for denying oneself the pleasure of a tour around the well- 
lined galleries and corridor. Even if one cares little for the pale 
head by Raphael, the example of Michael’s handiwork on the north 
wall of the main room should be a sufficient magnet for the lover 
of exquisite painting. 

—lIt is very pleasant news that Mr. George F. Watts, the dis- 
tinguished English painter, has decided that the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in this city shall have his “ Love and Life,” which has 
been on exhibition in the British section of the Art Building at the 
World's Fair. For some time it had been his generous intention 
that the painting should remain in America. It is a very valuable 
acquisition, 

—Mr. J. W. Bouton has at his book store a series of original, 
paintings by the late George Catlin. There are thirty-three paint- 
ings in the lot, all of Indians and the wild animals of the West, 
Mr. Catlin sold the collection to the King of the Belgians in 1860 
or thereabouts, and it finally reached the hands of Mr. Richard 
Smithill, an Englishman, from whom, we understand, Mr. Bouton 
bought it when he was last in England. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish two editions, one on Jap- 
anese vellum, the other on super-calendered paper, of Emile 
Michel's “‘ Rembrandt: His Life, his Work and his Time.” It will 
be in two volumes, edited and prefaced by Frederick Wedmore, 
and will contain many reproductions of Rembrandt's paintings, 
chalk drawings and etchings. 

—The joint exhibition of the Architectural League and the Sculp- 
ture Society will open on Dec. 18, at the galleries of the Fine Arts 
Society, 215 West 57th Street, and close on Jan. 9, 1894. Sculpture 
will be received from Dec. 6 to 12, being collected and returned 
free of charge to exhibitors in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
unless they need more than two men to handle them. No sculpt- 
ure shown in New York since 1890 will be accepted. Pedestals 
will be furnished by the Society. 

—Giovanni Turini, the sculptor who perpetrated the execrable 
“ Garibaldi” in Washington Square, has been commissioned to erect 
a group of “ Columbus and Isabella” for the Capitol at Washington. 

e have heard an Italian of artistic tastes declare that a larger 
could be secured among his compatriots in this city to effect 
suppression of the “ Garibaldi” than was raised for its erection. 








A Man of Business on the Magazines 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

Mr. Howells’s essay in Scribner's, entitled “ The Man of Letters 
as the Man of Business,” seems to be a plea for the magazine, a 
an important element in the reading material of the present daj- 
Will you allow a “man of business” to examine the opinions of 
the “man of letters "? * 

As a man of letters must deal with'literature, I ask: Whati® 
literature? The certificate of in ration of the Authors (iW 
says that “ the 
this statement is apparently defined by an article of its constit 








particular object of such Club shall be literary”; an@_ 
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which says :—“ No person shall be eligible to membership who is 
mot the sale of a published book proper to literature.” Litera- 
ture is, therefore, contained in d00%s of a certain character ? 

Are magazines literature? Mr. Howells says :—‘t The magazine 
4s not literary.” And yet he contradicts this statement by saying, 
4 Most of the best literature now first sees light in the magazines ” ; 
and then he says, “‘ Magazine readers have small love for pure lit- 
erature” ; and, to make the confusion worse confounded, he tells us 
that magazine readers are “that part of our reading public which 
tikes the highest things in literary art.” 

Who are these magazine readers? Mr. Howells says they are 
women, “who first read them and then make their husbands and 
4athers read them.” But notwithstanding this compulsion, “ hus- 
bands and fathers ” will not read them ; as I learn from the essay- 
ist’s next statement :—‘ Our men read the newspapers, but our 
women * * * the more refined among them read the maga- 
zines.” The only readers, then, are “ refined women ” ! 

The monthly “circulation” of the four illustrated magazines at 
the head of the magazine list is from A apo to 225,000 copies 
each; say, altogether 800,000 copies, which probably fall into the 
hands of 3,200,000 “ refined women,” In what part of the United 
States and Canada may this swarm of refinement be found? Does 
anybody know? Yes; “the disciplined and experienced editors” 
know; because, as Mr. Howells says, they publish the kind 
that “will be most acceptable to their readers ;"’ “ they exercise 
their elective function to give them the best things they can.” 
Then the editors publish only things that “ refined women ” want 
toread? But the mystery is: How do they learn what these 
women want? Have they seen the 3,200,000? Are they ac- 

inted with them? Have they heard from them? The oy xd 
ao oe sold principally in bulk, by the publisher, and are dis- 
tributed by news companies, who re-distribute them through 
dealers and boys on the railroad trains. How, then, can the editor 
know anything of the reader? 

The popular opinion about our illustrated magazines is ; first, 
that they are immense advertising mediums, Sometimes the pages 
of advertisements outnumber the pages of reading-matter, I have 
heard “refined women” say that the advertising pages are the 
most interesting part of the magazine; and they are the most pro- 
fitable ee of it to the publisher. If you want to buy the first 
pages. Harper's or The Century's “ advertiser” you must- pay 
rom $1250 to $1400 for one number. ; 

The second popular = is that the magazines are splendid 
“picture books,” but of an ephemeral character; in this mopee 
they surpass their rivals, the Sunday newspapers. None of them 
are thoroughly read because they treat of subjects in which the ac- 
tive reader is not interested. They are skimmed through by those 
who buy, and if the eye lights on anything that “looks readable,’ 
that thing receives attention. The system on which they are “made 
up” may be at fault. The contents are gym long before they 
are printed—having been, as Mr. Howells says, “the subject of 
ra between the editor and the author ’; so that many or 

articles are untimely. “As most of the material they print has 
been engaged, the number of voluntary contributions they can use 
heel says Mr. Howells. Therefore, so long as “ Smith, 
who has been boring his readers to death,” doesn’t himself die, 
there is no chance for new writers to be admitted to the magazines, 
however much the editor may be looking for that “infusion of 
fresh life” which Mr. Howells speaks of, ~ 

SHORT HILLS, N. J., Oct. 13. 


Notes 

HouGuTon, MiFFLin & Co, publish to-day a Holiday Edition of 
Deland’s “ Old Garden, and Other Verses ”; a Holiday 
of Miss Jewett’s “ Deephaven”; an édstion de luxe of the 
‘same; “An Old Town by the Sea” and “ Mercedes,” both by T. 
B Aldrich ; “ Poly Oliver’s Problem,” by Kate Douglas W ; 
Massachusetts: Its Historians and its my Charles Tan- 
is Adams; and a School Edition of Prof. rge H, Palmer's 

Prose translation of the Odyssey. 
—"On the Cross: A Romance of The Passion Play at Oberam- 
” has been translated by Mary J. Safford, from the German 
4f Wilhelmine von Hillern, and will be published by George Gotts- 


W. R. B. 





~The Cassell Publishing Company was sold at auction on Fri- 
day last, the purchasers being the Cassell Pub’ Co, The 
ew concern consists of some of the stockholders of old com- 
te bs, others, Mr. W. T. Mershon, formerly of the Mershon 
tess, Rahway, N. J., becomes President and Manager, Mr: Frank 
han, Vice-President, Mr. E. A. A , Treasurer, and Mr. 
T, Ryan, and Associate r. The Company 
linue to be the sole agents of Cassell & Co. (Ltd.) of Lon- 


It will probably celebrate its organization by moving into 
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new quarters in Union Square, where amid other surroundings it 
will try to forget the misfortunes that overthrew the former com- 
ny. Among the first publications of the Cassell Publishing 

. will be the “ Life and Later Speeches of pegs M. Depew, 
— a new novel by Sarah Grand, author of “ The Heavenly 

wins.” 

—Trilby” is the heroine and title of Mr. George du Maurier’s 
novel, to be published as a serial in Harper's, during the coming 
year. It is a love-story, full of humor and not without the super- 
natural element of “ Peter Ibbetson.” ‘ 

—Harper & Bros. will publish, within a few days, Mr. Warner's 
collection of essays, “As We Go”; Mr, Howells's “ Coast of Bo- 
hemia” ; “‘ The Handsome Humes,” by William Black ; “ The Mate 
of the ‘ Mary Ann,’" by Sophie Swett; and “ Moltke as a Corre- 
spondent,” translated by Mary Herms. 

—Mr. E, F. Benson, the author of “ Dodo,” the novel which is 
the latest London success, is the son of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. His American publishers are D. Appleton & Co. 

—On the 30th of November, the anniversary of the birth of Ed- 
win Booth, a memorial service will be held at the Madison Square 
Concert Hall, Signor Salvini, who is paying an unprof nal 
visit to this country, and Henry Irving, whose visit here we are 
glad to say is entirely professional, will deliver short addresses, 

rof. George E. Woodberry will read an ode written for the occa- 
sion, and Damrosch’s orchestra will play Shakespearian music. 

—Macmillan & Co. will publish immediately a volume of adven- 
tures in Mashonaland by Miss Rosa Blennerhasset and Miss Lucy 
Sleeman, who recently spent some time in that country as nurses. 


—The sale of the library of the late George F. Parsons took place 
between Oct. 23 and 27 at the rooms of Messrs. Bangs & Co. There 
were 1517 numbers in the catalogue and the sum realized was about 
$5500. The buyers were principally private collectors, 

—Henry Holt & Co. have nearly _— “ Novel Notes,” by Jerome 
K. Jerome; “ Days of Lamb and Coleridge,” by Alice E, Lord; and 
a translation of Karpeles’s “ Heine,” by Arthur Dexter. 


—Prof. Jowett, the late Master of Balliol, Oxford, ry sy the 
i of all his papers and other —— to the College, with 
full control to three literary executors, Prot. Lewis Campbell, Dr. 
Evelyn Abbott and P. Lyttleton Gell. 


—‘‘Mme. Sans Géne,” a new play plas Sardou, was 
brought out at the Vaudeville, Paris, on Oct. 27. It is a historical, 
Play of the time of Napoleon I. Jacques St. Cere says in the Her- 

that it “has scored not a literay success, but a gros succds 
a’ amusement, and will have a good run,” 


—Stone & Kimball of Cr will shortly publish a small vol- 
ume called “First Editions of American Authors,” by Herbert 
Stuart Stone, with an introdudtion by Eugene Field, 


—The December Harper's will pay a significant tribute to the 
importance of the ten-page tale as opposed to the three-volume 
novel, It will contain nine short stories from the pens of Brander 
Matthews, Owen Wister, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Charles 
Craddock, Howard Pyle, Sarah Qrne Jewett, J. Lincoln ens, 
William McLennan and Harriet Prescott Spofford 

—Col. R. S, Lanier, father of the late Sidney Lanier, the poet, 
died at Macon, Ga., on the 20th inst, He was a lawyer and emi- 
nent in his profession. 


—The Women’s University Club have given their first afternoon 
tea at their new room in the ing of the Berkeley Ladies’ Ath- 
letic Club, 23 West 44th Street. The room is handsomely furnished, 
and supplied with the pore periodicals and a Steinway piano, and 
Members of the Club and guests were received by the Presi- 
dent, -% Helen Dawes Brown, and the Vice-President, Miss Julia 
E. Brush, 

—Miss Ray Frank of Oakland, Cal., is to be ordained soon as a 
rabbi of the Jewish Church, and will be the first of her sex, it is 
said, to occupy such a position. She has been studying at the 
California State University and at the Hebrew Union College at 
Cincinnati. 

—Everett Chauncey Bumpus of Quincy, Mass., a member of 
the present freshman class of Harvard, is com nee Beg but in- 
tends to take the full course for the degree of Bache of Arts. He 
wrote his entrance examinations on a typewriter, except the Greek, 
which he dictated, and the geometry, in which he used a mechanical 
appliance, All Mr. Bumpus’s text-books are prepared for him speci- 
alt on the Braille system for the blind ; his Greek and a few other 
subjects, however, he prepares by having them read to him, 

— Love in Letters,” compiled by Henri Péne du Bois from the 
amorous correspondence of apolene, Franklin, Byron, Nelson, 
Lincoln, etc., and of Josephine, the Countess Guiccioli, Lady Ham- 
ilton, etc., is announced, with etched portraits, by Brentano's. 
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—The exhibition of book-bindings and objects in leather at the 
Grolier Club, which began on Nov. 2, includes various works in 
silver, enamel, ivory and miniature painting, produced by Gruel, 
Marius-Michel, Ruban, Chambolle-Duru, David and others, for 
the Columbian Exposition. The Club will be open to guests until 
Nov. II. 


—The “ Uncut Leaves,” a private club to which some of our best 
authors have read their MSS, before publication, opens its third 
season to-night at Carnegie Music Hall, Mark Twain, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Dr. T. Munson Coan being the readers, These readings 
afford a unique opportunity to judge, before printing, of the effect 
of literary work upon an intelligent and responsive audience. The 
author’s rights are fully protected, tickets being issued to members 
only. It goes without saying that as things are read ¢o and not dy 
the audience, coco be be used, whatever its literary possibilities, 
if it lacks crispness, brilliancy or a dramatic quality. 


—Mr, W. R. Le Fanu, late Commissioner of Public Works in 
Ireland, is soon to publish through Macmillan & Co.a volume en- 
titled “ Irish Life and Character,” Mr, Le Fanu is a great nephew 
of Sheridan. 


—Among the special features of the Christmas Scrzdner's will 
be a series of private letters of Kin — reign written by Sir 
Walter Scott and heretofore unpublished. Some of these letters 
were used by Sir Walter in writing “‘ The Fortunes of Nigel.” The 
letters have hee discovered at Abbotsford, and nearly all of them 
will be published here by arrangement with Mrs, Maxwell-Scott, 
with an introduction and notes by Andrew Lang. 


—A few interesting unpublished letters of Keats and of his 
brother Tom have recently come to light in private possession. 
They give information, which was previously wanting, as to the 
identity of the friends of the Keats family resident at Teignmouth, 
who induced the invalid Tom to spend the winter and spring of 
1817-18 at that place, in the company first of one and then of the 
other of the brothers. It appears that these friends belonged toa 
family of the name of Jeffrey. Zhe Athenaeum hopes shortly to 
be allowed to publish the text of these letters. 





The Free Parliament 
Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. 
In referring to any question, correspondents are requested to 


give its number, 
ANSWERS. 
1728.—1. Possibly ‘‘ The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and Other Tales,” 
written by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, has been transform- 
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ed in C. A. L.’s memory to ‘‘ The Brownie of ——burn.” I have 
not read the book, but the title is fresh in my recollection. 
Taunton, Mass,, Pustic Lrprary. E. C. A. 





Publications Received 


Andersen, H.C. The Little Mermaid, and Ocher S ories. $3 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 


Banks, C. E. Where Brooks Go Softlv. C. H. Kerr & Cor 
Bates, K.L. The English Religious Drama. $1.50. Macmillan & Co’ 
Bazin, R. Use Tache d’Encre. 3f. soc. J..W. Bouton 
Benson, E. F. Dodo. C. H. Sergel & Co 
Butler, E. A, Our Household Insects. $2. Longmans: Green & Co: 
Cambridge Sermons. Ed. by C. H. Prior. 6s. Methuen & Co 
Case,M. £. The Love of the World. Century Co 
Clark, J. Manual of Linguistics, $2. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Cobban, J. M. The Burden of Isabel. soc. Harper & Bros. 
Connelly, J. H. Hetty. soc. Robt. Bonner’s Sons, 
Corelli, M. Barabbas. $1. J. B. Lippincott Ce, 
Crawford, F M. Marion Darche. $1. Macmillan & Co, 
Croker, B. M. A Third Person. $1. - B, Lippincott Co, 
Doyle, A.C. The Sign of Four, $t. - B. Lippincott Co, 
Elliot, F. Old Court Life in France. 2 vols. $4. . P, Putnam's Sons, 
Foster, D.S, Elinor Fenton. $1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Franay,G. Mon Chevalier. J. W. Bouton, 
Frederic, H. The Copperhead. $x. Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
Gordon, E. A. ** Clear Round!” S. Low, Marston & Co, 
Gorton,D A The Monismof Man. $2. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Gray, A., Lettersof. Ed. by J. L. Gray. avols. $4. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Greely, A. W. Explorers and [ravellers, $2. 


Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
Great Debate, The. Brentano’s. es. 


Hand-Book for Sewing-School Teachers. 35c. 
Hegel, Ethics of. Tr. by J. M. Sterrett. $1.10, 
Holmes, O. W. Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 


Hubert, P.G., Jr. Inventors. $a, 
Ireland, W.W. The Blot up-nthe Brain. $3. 
 peemenee R. Wood Magic. $1.25. 
avanagh, b Woman in France. 2 vols, 
ight, . Where Three Empires Meet. 
Leland, C. G., Memoirs of. 


T. Whittaker, 
Ginn & Co, 
avols. $5 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Chas Scribner’s Sons, 
G, P, Putnam's Sons, 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
D. Appleton &Co, 


4. 
$2.50. 


Lowell, J. R., Letters of. Ed. by C. E, Norton, a vols. $8. arper & Bros, 
Mathews, J. H, Frankie Bradford’s Bear. $:.25. F A Stokes Co, 

eyer, F. B, The Way into the Holiest. $:. F. H. Revell Co, 
Modern Italian Readings. Ed. by W. L. Montague. C. Schoenhof, 
More English Fairy-Tales. Ed. by J. Jacobs. $1.75. G. P, Putnam Sons, 


Nicholson, J. 8. Principles of Political Economy. vol.I. $ 


3. 
Macmillan & Co, 








Origen’s Philocalia. Ed, by J. A. Robinson. $2.75. M illan & Co, 
fa lady &. F. Bible bends, $x, rm F ace 
Richards, L. E. Me » §0C. Estes & La 

scott, W. Ivanhoe, 2 vols, Ed, by A. Lang Estes & eee 
Scott, W, The Monastery. avols. Ed. by A Lang. Estes & Lauriat, 
Seawell, M. E, Paul Jones. §$r. D. Appleton & Co, 
Selous, F.C. Travel and Adventure in South-East Africa. Chas, Scribner's Sons, 


Stanley, H, M. My Dark Companions and their Strange Stories. $2. 

Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
Hartford: Sem’y Press, 


Sullivan, T, R. Tom Sylvester. §1,50. 
Thompson, M. Ethics of Literary Art. §r. 


Thoreau, H.D. Cape Cod. $1.50, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Thoreau, H. D. The Maine Woods, $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Thwing, C, F. Within College Walls. §. aker & Taylor Co, 
True Story Book, The. Ed. by A. Lang. $2. Longmans, Green & Co, 
Vincent, e: Vaillant. . W. Bouton, 
Wagner, L. Significance of Names, $1.75. T. Whittaker, 
Wetherell, E. ueechy, $1 J. B. Lippincott Co, 


Winter, W. Life and Art of Edwin Booth. $2.05. Macmillan & Co, 
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HOBKIRK INN, Camden, S.C, Established, 1882. | 
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UNCUT LEAVES, 


Authors are invited to submit short stories, essays; 
and poems suitable for reading in advance of publi- 
cation, Payment liberal. Address, 


L. J. B. Lincoun, 233 Fifth Ave., New York, 


sunny rooms, open fires, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 








Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 





It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- ¢ 
perience can produce or that money can buy. 
« 
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preventing indigestion, and re- 

lieving those diseases arising REMINGT ON IYPEWRITER 

from a disordered stomach. UNRSVALED UNEQUALED 
Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, for for 

Mass., says :—‘'I value it as an excellent EXCELLENCE OF SPEED, 

preventative of indigestion, and a pleasant 

acidulated drink when properly diluted DESIGN AND EASE OF 

with water, and sweetened.” CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION, 

SIMPLICITY, PRACTICAL 

Descriptvie pamphlet free on application to DURABILITY. UTILITY. 
nes werrsere er. = Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, . | 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 327 New Vérk : 

For Sale by all Druggists. ee ee - 
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The Critic 








J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





The Soul of the Bishop. 


By Joun Strance WInTER, author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” “ The Other 
Man’s Wife,” etc. Handsomely illustrated, with frontispiece portrait 
of the author. 12mo, Cloth, price, $1.25. 


‘This clever writer has described the perplexity and anguish of a noble nature 
strenuously urged to adopt one course of action by the passion of love, while sternly im- 
pelled towards another by the dictates of conscience.”—Daily Telegraph (London). 


The Larger Life. 
By Henry Austin Apams, M.A., with portrait of the author. 
12mo, price, $1.00. 


This is Father Adams’ reply to the storm of criticism which broke over him upon 
his becoming a Catholic. Dedicated ‘* To my Former Parishioners.” 


Told by the Colonel. 
By W. L. Aupen, author of “ A Lost Soul,” “ Trying to Find Europe,” 
etc. Illustrated by Richard Jack and Hal Hurst. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


“ The Colonel’s repertory is of the funniest. ‘i No human being ever could 
work the qualifying adjective as does Mr. Alden.”—NMew York Times. 


The Celebrated Pseudonym Library. 


A daintily bound and printed long-sixteen mo’ pocket edition of the 
best new fiction. Cloth bound, gilt top, price 50 cents per volume. 


Vol.1, Makar’s Dream. Vol. 2, Herb of Love. Vol. 3, Heavy Laden. 


Cloth, 





NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND 
EXQUISITELY BOUND IN ILLUMINATED COVERS. 12M0, CLOTH, 
$1.00 EACH. 


“THE LOST TRADER.”—By Henry Fritn, author of “ The Cruise of 
the Wasp.” 


“BLACK, WHITE, AND GRAY.’’—By Amy Watton, author of “ White 
Lilac.” 


“OUT OF REACH.”’—By Esme Sruart, author of “ Through the Flood.” 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, 31 East 17th St., New York. 
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POET-LORE. 


The First English Essayist: Walter Map. Arruur 
W. Cotton, Jean Paul Richter. J. F. Wattace. Gen- ¢ 
tle Will, Our Fellow: A History of Shakespeare's eh 
Stage Life. F.G.Fizay. The Supernatural in ‘‘The a. 
Tempest ;’’ An Objection to Browning’s Caliban Con- 
sidered; How to Study Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,”” ‘“ 
etc., etc. This Number, 25 Cents. Q 

Order of your Bookseller or News-dealer, or ! 





phe any one to learn to 


NURSERY PROBLEMS. 


Edited by Dr. Leroy M. Yate, 


Medical Editor of Babyhood: The 
Mother's Nursery Guide, 


This handsome volume consists of a col- 
lection of letters, all genuine, with the re- 
plies thereto. ‘The authoritative advice 
contained in its pages will render it a val- 
uable counsellor in matters pertaining to 
the welfare of infants, 


Principal Topics Discussed. 
Feepinec; Diet. Dicestive DirFicuttizs. 


MILK, Tue Batu. 
WEANING. CRYING, 

SLEEP, UESTIONS OF Dress, 
TEETHING. HE MOTHER. 


An ideal gift to any young mother. 
Cloth, price, $1.50. 


The Contemporary Publishing Co., 
5 Beekman St., New York. 


MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSEDED 
BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a household word 

wherever foreign are studied. A new work 

“THE anaes | METHOD OF PRACTICAL 

LINGUISTRY,"’ 

pee jot, Seen, et by him, which does not only 

lormer system, published twenty years 

0, raat but will be found "guperior to any method, It is 
age, but mature outcome of a5 years’ experience of “ The 

greatest linguist and foremost teacher of the 





SPEAK FLUENTLY AND CORRECTLY 
with scarcely an effort and without a teacher 
GERMAN, PRENCH, OR SPANISH 
within a preg ae Bony short time. 
* Next to living in a for poner St Sse 
een the = “og hs all meth 8 for learning modern 


kB ho a. All subscribers 
actual pupils of Dr, Rosenthal, who answers all aque 
tions and cores oe exercises f free Terms 
each language. Part te 


of apreenn aig 
each language, 50 
POLYGLOT BOOK COFMPANY, 
33 Latayette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


PRICE LISTS SENT FREE. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Ave,, NEW YORK CITY, 


To Librarians, Book Lovers, 


and Booksellers. 

Our NEW CATALOGUE OF RARE 
AND CHOICE BOOKS, comprising works 
on architecture, bio; raphy, lles-lettres, 
the drama, first editions, hakespeariana, 
rare French books, works of art, etc., etc., 
will be sent, poreinee, upon request, 

tH Attent is called to this valuable 
collection. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, N. Y. 
To Authors & rs & Publishers. 











ORS :—The skill 1—The skilled revision and unbt- 


FOR 
pov Epe bro ree aad verse: saves Ens, 
Sh pete an or er 


peg mde agg vs oy success ; endorsed by 


Dr. TITUS I". COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Memorial Tablets. 


of any 7 ar ny tem in Schools, 


pare 2 Mag Churches 
blic Buildings for illus- 
trated hand-book. 








POET-LORE CO., 196 Summer St., Boston. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
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What Is VITALIZED Phosphites ? 


It is the production of a distinguished physician and chemist from the 


ox-brain and wheat germ. 


An essential Food to all who work either mentally or bodily. 


It pos- 


sesses in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. 

It restores those who have overworked, or in any way impaired their 
vigor—prevents brain exhaustion and Nervous Prostration. 

For thirty years used and recommended by the world’s best brains 


workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared by The F. Crosby Co. Only. 56 West 25th St., N. Y- 


Sold by Drugeists, or by mail $1). 





Ladies’ Cloth Suitings. 


Diagonals, Serges, 
Fancy Tweeds, Dress Worsteds, 
Covert Whipcords, Corkscrews, 
Ladies’ Plain Cloths, 
THE LATEST FALL COLORINGS. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Cloakings. 
Cheviot Coatings. 


New and Fancy Weaves and Change- 
able Effects: 


REVERSIBLE CLOTHS, 
For Capes and Uisters. 


Shetiands, Vicunas and Matlasse. 


Broadvoay 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








| Babul bese eepareee re 


‘LAMBIE COMPANY, 25 _ Street, New Vork. 








“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
TRUNK LINE. 


FOUR-TRACK 


Reachi: its through cars the most import- 
ant pom BA centers of the United States and 
and the greatest of America’s Health 

and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautif 


ul Mohawk.Vi 
All trains arrive at and from GRAND 


CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave, and 4ad St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


“For one of the Bn jy Series’ send two 
two-cent stamps to George H Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station. 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE§LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At agreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Postal Card, naming an 
deaire, and we thal quote soomy pe ny od 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE, 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park, 





ew York.” 




















A cream-of-tartar baking powder, 
Hips hest of all in leavening strength, 
st United States Food keporit, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 











Unlike the Dutch Process 








AN HI AG ES FRENCH, GERMAN 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 

Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weekt 

without leaving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal’s Mei 
terschaft System. sgoth Thousand, Pupils taught as if 
actually in the presence 
of the teach- er. Terms 
come MASTERED: = 
foreach Language. 
All questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
Fo Specimen Copies, Part I, 23 cents. Send for 


“THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 


sas IN IO WEEKS. 


H. WILLIAMS, 
Wasr torn Oreste. New Yorx. 
Dealer in Magazines and other§ Periodicals. Sets, 
rebar in Ma numbers, 


The Orcutt Comp’y stereo" 








W.B.O 








MONUMENTS. 





Se ae tae 36 Omens. A. S. Clark, Book- 
Newsdealer 34 Park Row, New York. 





Writing Paper Free. Promote 





receive handsome book of samples 
54 Skdah bb, Radiat, Po. 


[J QR. LAMB. 59 Carmine Street, New Ye 


Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 

Correspondence Solicited. Be 
Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


















